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‘ ons 
LADY of EDUCATION and Domestic | 
Experience is Desirons of an ENGAGEMENT as L: ady-Super- 
jntendant in a Scholastic or other establishment. 
_Address “L. 8.," Messrs. Riving Waterloo-place, 


4 YOUNG GENTLEWOMAN., 23 years of 

age, is desirous of entering a Gentleman's Family at Christmas, 

to INSTRUCT One or Two little GIRLS in the Studies essential to a 
thorough Education in the English Language and Literature, and to | 
advance them in French, German, Drawing, and Music. 
Address “ MIRA,” Post-office, 


RENCH 


_Pall- mall 


"a? wes, | 
Chippenham, Wilts. | 


and MATHEMATICS.—Mr. 
AUGUSTE MANDROU, M.A., of the Paris Academy. intends 
opening at his residence, 36, Coleshill- street, Eaton-square, EVENING 
CLASSES for the Study of French and Mathematics. Each Class to 
be formed of SIX GENTLEMEN only, and to begin as soon as com- 
pleted. Two Lessons weekly, each of two hours. Terms, Two Guineas 
each Papil per Quarter, payable in advance. References given. Only 
three Classes can be oe one for French, one for Mathematics, and 
E one for both together. 


(OLLEGE 











~ FRANGAI S, 


HOUSE, + snes Rhy 
Principal—Mr. W. O'REILLY (De l'Université de Paris.) 
In this Establishment (in addition to the usual course of studies 
ursued in first-class schools) a Speaking Knowledge of the FRENCH 
NGUAGE, with the pure Parisian accent, can be obtained by the 
pupils, age of extra charge. 
B. 


ents who are really alive to the interests of their children, 
and are anxious to see them walk with the age. 


must now more than 
ever feel the great importance, and growing ne 


ESPLANADE 


of their atten- | 
tion being directed to the literature of France and her language, a 
knowledge of which is now demanded by Government from all candi- 
dates seeking public appointments, 

Inclusive Terms—FORTY GUINEAS per Annum. 

NB.—Candidates for Naval Cadetships, Clerks, &c., are successfully 
prepared for passing their required examinations. 

EEDS MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION and 
LITERARY SOCIETY.—Woanted, a HEAD MASTER for the 
Day School for Boys and for the Evening Classes for Males. He must 
be @nalified to teach all the branches of a good English and comme 

education, and must also be a good mathematician and classi 
The Head Master will receive the whole of the fees, and will be ex- 
pected to find duly qualified Assistants, and to pay all the expenses of 
the schools. These conditions have been found exceedingly satisfac- 
tory in connexion with the schools of similar large institutions, and to 
realise to the master a liberal reimuneration, as in the ex¢ ainple of the 
Liverpool Mechanics’ Institution. 

WANTED also, in the Ladies’ Eduestional Institution, a LADY 
who is competent to teach the usual branches of an Enzlish education, 
also vocal music, dancing, and drawing. Lesides teaching in the day | 
time she will be required to assist during two evenings in the week in 
eonducting adult female classes. Salary 501 per annum, with prospect 
of advance contingent on the increase of the school. 

Respecting borh the above appointments ayplications and testimo- 
nials as to qualifications will reqnire to be forwarded to the Secretary, 
on or before December First, from whom also every information as to 
the probable income and expenditure of the schools and classes for 
mene may b: may be obtained. ALEXANDE 8 M IVOR, retary. 


cfence of the Archdencon of € mente. 
E ARCHDEACON is obliged to continue 


his APPEAL for ASSISTANCE, 
Tene to Defence Fund received at Messrs. P 
Co, 62, Threadneedie-street. London, Post-office orders 
Archdeacon of Taunton. at Post-¢ Ree, West n-snner- Mare 


‘easity, 
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RESCOTT'S and 


pay ible to 


(DHE WIFE and F AMILY of a LERGYMAN 


of the Established Chure! are in a state of thedeepest DISTRESS 

in consequence of an overwhelming calamity. “een their necessity 

they adop: this mode of drawing the attention of the benevolent to 
their unhappy condition. 

Reference to CulAs. STU) 
Weatinir 


EON, Esq., Barrister, 15, 


P Abingdon-street, 
wte r and nism to 


N EARNEST APPEAL to the Benevolent 
WIDOW and C HILT! DREN of a SOLICITOR, 
uty-five years practi ar who, in 

eonsequence of his long illness and death 
Their wish is to establish a Boarding-s 
have but four pupils. The fort of a home, 
cate, will be combined with an excellent Education, 

plirhments. 

For terms and reference, ot ave 88 Madame 
orwich 


DITOR or SUB-EDITOR.—An experienced 

4 jou Uist, who has edited two and 1 four London 
papers, desires employment. 

“B.A.” (No. 375), CRITIC 
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wonder-working agent 
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University -str 
The Instruments may be cert 


Writing. practic 
Mr. T, H. CARSTAIRS, { 
eslebrated Inventor, continues 
men of all ages, even to tt rst write 
method, which imparts a perfect freedom 
the shortest possible time. 
Prospectuses of terms, &c.. n 
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‘THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
Trustees, 

The Lord Viscount Ranelagh Rt. Hon. R. A. C. N. Hamilton, M.P. 

The Hon. Colonel Lowther, M.P J.C. Cobbold, Esq., M.P. 


ea 
APITAL AND SAVINGS. 
Is. quarterly any person 


The Fifth Y 

ELIGIBLE INVESTMENT FOR C 
By paying 8. per month and another 
(children as well as ladies) may become the holder of a 502 share, 
withvut partnership liability of ind. The entrance-fee per share 
2s, 6d., and a pass-book (for any number of shares) costs ls.; the 
first enrolment would be therefore 12s. 6d., and &s. monthly after- 
wards, Sums of 52 and upwards bear interest at the rate of 5 per 
rannum, paid half-yearly, one month after Lady-duy and 

All the members, whether they pay their subscriptions 
advance ted shares price 52i. 4s. 6d. each, 
_in the The taking of land 
opt nai 


month 
partici 


in or take 


complet 
livision 
»b 


the profits, 
had ot 

CH LES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 

Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, London. 


iT HE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE 
ASSURAN( SOCIETY Instituted 1831 
ACCUMULATED ices: —ONE MII 4 ION STERLING. 
ANNUAL REVENU 
HUNDRED AND SEV ; NTY THOUSAND POUNDS. 
EXISTING ASSURANCES 

FOUR MILLIONS AND THREE QUARTERS. 
At the division of surplus, at Ist March 1856, a policy 

effected at Ist March 1832, was increased to 15711, 18s. 10d., 

the rate of two and a quarter per cent. per annum on the sum as- 

sured. This addition may he converted into a present p ayment, or 

applied in reduction of the future premiums. 
Profits are divided triennially, and belong whol 
Policies effected before Ist March next will re« 

tions at the division of surplus in 1862 

report by the directors on the recent division of surplus, 

tll information, may be had on application at the Head @ffice, or 

Agencies. ROBERT CHRISTIE, Manage 

WILLIAM FINLAY, Secretary. 
Head Office—26, St. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


Office in London—26, POULTRY 
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“DILIGENT IN BUSINESS—FERVENT 
| A MEMOIR of the LATE G. 
| £& CROFT, Esq., of Wolverhampton By the 
| M.A., Ineumbent of St. John's, Bedford-r w, London. 
| price 5s. cloth 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


IN SPIRIT.” 
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Rev. J 
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| Just published, a Companion das . % 


[ ANDED PROP E RTY. its Sale, 
4 Improvement, and General Management 
formation respecting the Selection and Valuation 
By FRANCIS CROSS. 

To be had of SIMPKLN and Co. Stationers’ Hall- 
the Author, 53, Moorgate-strest 


HE CLERICAL SHEET ALM AN AC 
1857 will on December 8th be presented to ev 
the CLERICAL JOURNAL AND HURCH AND 
CHRONICLE, edited by the Rev. Dr. BURGESS. P 
Advertisements must be sent early 
Office, 29, Exsex-stre 
LLINGION COLLEGE 
+ or Tra . ah la 
HE ST ATIONE RS’ COMPANY’S SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1857. price 2s.. will be embel with a bea 
tiful VIEW of WELLINGTON COLLEGE, fr Drawing by 
Phillips, on a large royal sheet, adapted for the Counting-house or 
Library. 
Published by the Stationers’ Company, at their Hall, Ludgate-street; 
and may be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 
| WHITE S FIRST GREEK LESS( INS: 
Course of Study, s red as to requi 
of the Grammar. By CHARLES WHITE, M.A 
ceded by a Vocabniary, and a copious Inde 1 
the end of the volume. Fourth Edit 12mo. price ‘ 
Also, 24 GREEK W RITING COP IE: S. 
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Price Oné Shilling and Sixpence, 


GERMAN GRAMMAR, 
ON A NEW AND SIMPLIFIED METHOD. 
BY HERR B. MONCRIFF. 
LONGMAN and CO 


A 


London: 





Just published, with numerous Steel Engravings, price 2s. 6d. 


FULCHER’S LADIES’ MEMORANDUM BOOK 
AND POETICAL MISCELLANY FOR 1857. 

TALE by Mrs. S. ¢ sith, deal “THE FISHING ne 
“SAMON’S COUSINS,” a Tale by FRANCES BROWN 


ORIGINAL POETICAL CONTRIBUTIONS from Barry Cornws - Thomas Dale, Sydney Dobell, 
Newton Crosland, Frances Brown, &e. &e. 
al Selections and One Hundred New Enigmas and Charades. 


Sudbury: FULCHER. 


A NEW 


Together with a variety of Poetic 


London: SUTTABY and CO., and all Booksellers. 





Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 21s. 


STORIES BY AN ARCHAOLOGIST AND HIS FRIENDS. 


ConTENTS :— 


The Lost Books of L ivy—The Crimson Drop—The Pentadr —Discoverers and their Persecutors—The 
Imperial Barber—The Student of the Vatican—The 


Puerto-de-Santa- Maria. 


ichm of Ptolemy 
Field of May—The 





“The stories all have life in them, spice of Archeology wit! 
although produced out of the oldest Examiner, Oct. 2 

‘We may confidently recommend these volumes to our readers as one of the best collections of stories that has lately 
appeared.” —Critic, Nov. 1, 1856. 


1 which they are flavoured gives a relish that is new, 
», 1856. 





London: BELL and DALDY, 186, Fleet-street. 





MR. YONGE’S POEMS. 


SHADOW OF THE 


AND OTHER POEMS. 
BY NORMAN B. YONGE. 


‘* At least prove their author to be worthy ofa place in the category of rising poets. 
of imagery, in purity of diction, and in smoothness of versification.”— Court Circular. 

**Contains passages of considerable merit.”—Press. 

“* Equal to the works of writers who in the present day are puffed and lauded as wonderful poets.”—Literary Gazette. 

** We cannot lie under a sweeter canopy than the ‘ Shadow of the Yew.’ "—Court Circular. 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, 


THE YEW 


Much that is 


beautiful in sweetness | 


Conduit-street. 





Now ready at all the Libraries and of every Bookseller, 


In One Volume, post 8yo. price 6s. 6d. 


AND SELF-SACRIFICE 
NELLY’S STORY. 
By ANNA LISLE. 


“The story is so delightful, and the whole spirit of th book 80 pure, that it compels 
“The stvle is gor why well as the matter of the book.”—Ziterary Gazette. 
‘An exquisite story, deeply pathetic, with a sublime moral.”—Felix Farley's Journal. 


S Ki L I 


“ 


our admiration.”—Daily News. 











“If this story is, as we understand, the first literary adventure of the authoress, it does very great credit to her judgment 
and good tas te. The style is chastened, and moral is brought out with pre cision. There is an equable flow of narrative, 
cor mp lete absence of affectation, and useful if not fervent lessons of morality.”—Press. 

* Exhibits an accomplished mind, and an elegant style; as a narrator she is clear and agreeable."—Spcctator. 






“ Gracefully w 


J 2n and marked by earnestness of par 
“ This enchanti: 


g volume, the success of which will, ¥ 
so that we may have the pleasure of 5 greeting her future 
the present.”— Blackburn Standard. 

* The authoress, though evidently young in 
better, she has evidently learned the only meat 
y."—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. F 


ose and skill in the delineation of character.”— Bristol Mercury. 
trust, induce the authoress to return to the same field of labour, 


Muctions with the same hearty welcome as we unfeignedly do 








years, has gained a very just appreciation of humannature; but what is far 
is for its effectual amelioration. This appears in every page of her very clever 


























vritten stories, which impress us with the author’s thorough intention to write up to a high and 
: te ly’s Co mp mnion. 
urrer Bell’ we have read nothing more genuine, nor more touching. ‘Nelly’s Story’ has power to carry the 
it through with it, ar lly fail to ss a moral of inestimable importance.”— Carlisle Journal. 





t 


+, correct, and wholesome sentiments.” — Morning Post. 
sure to render the book widely popular.” —John Bull. 
les shines like a sunbeam through the whole of this very beautiful 





fully conceived: s 


yed with graphie skil We commend * 


me of the 


to the 


ealthy an 


1otice of those who can appreciate a tale of fiction 
d invigorating in tone, and commanding no sort of 





compulsion to insure its perusal.”"—Sun. 


ROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 





Now ready, price 15s. (in appropriate cloth boards), 


THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
journal and Church and Chiversity Chronicle ; 


unple and impartial Record of E eclesiastical Literature and Sheageeen, Home and 
Foreign, for the year 185 
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rl & 
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55. 





. for 1853 and 1854 may still be had, price 
Vol. II. price 15s. each, in cloth boards, 


rical Student 


of Vol, I. 10s. 6d. and 


eological and Hist 


these volumes will be invaluable as works of reference. 





By order of any Bookseller, or to be had direct from the Publisher. 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 29 Strand. 


29, Essex-street, 


scenes rise to dramatic intensity, and the principal characters | 


Mrs. | 


GOWERBY ’S ENGLISH 
Second ation Reduced % pet o 
The Work, containing 27 64 Plates patily eolourety forms 12 Volum 
and will be sold at 208, per copy, clutti boards; publishing pricé, 271. 7, 
Vols. L. to VIL, compfising tlie FloWefing Plants (1576 Pilates), 10/. 10s, 
eloth boards; published at 14L. Fs. 
JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-piace, Eamets 





Gow ERBY’S FERNS ‘of ‘GREAT BRITAIN. 
h Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. The Descriptions by 
CHARLES JOHNSON, Esq. 49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 
27s.; partly coloured, 14s. : plain, 6s 

JOHN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead-place, Lambeth. 

yw ready, 
GOWERBY’S FE RN ALLIES: a Supple. 
ment to “The Ferns of Great Britain.” Flexible boards, 31 

Plates, full coloured, 18s.; partly coloured, Ys. 

JOUN E. SOWERBY, 3, Mead- place, Lambeth. 





PRITISH POISONOUS PLANTS. 
I JOHNSON, Esq. — boards, crown 8vo., 
full coloured, 7s. ; . 
JOHN E. sow ERBY, 3, Mead place, 


‘By ( C. 


with 28 Plates, 





Lambeth. 


; re -ady, post free for 12 stamp: 


How PRINT and WHEN to PUBLISH, 


PRACTICAL ADVICE to AUTHORS and INEXPE RIENCED 





| WRITERS. 


I EADING 
| du 


Auletes—The Figure in the Tapestry—The Manola of | 


SAUNDERS and OTLEY, Pablishe ts, Conduit-street. 





” Seat published, crown 8vo. cloth, 62. 3. 


JRouann: a Masque. By A. MAUDSLAY, 
Author of “ Poetry of a Day,” &c. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Edinburgh: OLIVER and BoYp. 
Manchester: DUNNiLL and PALMER. 


London: 


SPORTSMEN.—A Portrait and 
Biographical Sketch of the HON. GRANTLEY F, BERKELEY 
FIELD: THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN'S 
NEWSPAPER, of SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 38, together with all the 
week's news relating to field sports and pastimes. Price 6d, of any 
Bookseller; or for six stamps from the Offices, 2 to 5, Essex-street, 
Strand, London. 


appears in THE 


MORTIMER ON FIREWORKS. =i ge 
DYROTECHNY ; or, a Familiar System of 


Recreative Firstrecke, By G. W. MORTIMER. Third Edition, 


| in 12mo. carefully revised, with additions, and Thirty Wood Engravings 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
} 





of the Apparatus and Pieces. Price 3s. boards. 
J. 5. HODSON, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln's-inn; and all other 
Booksellers. 


e 3s. Annual Subscription 10s, 


FOU RNAL of PUBLIC HEALTH and 
e SANITARY REVIEW. Edited by Dr. RICHARDSON. October 
Number. 
CONTENTS. 

Air and Ventilation. 

Ozone. 

Epitome of Sanitary Literature. 

The Patriarchs of Pinner. By J, Webster, M.D., F.R.S. 

Territorial Division of the Population for Sanitary Purposes. By 

H. W. Rumsey, Esq. 
Cholera and Water Supply. 
Hygienic Treatment of P ulmonar yt 

son, M.D 

Sanitary and Social Science. 

Sanitary State of Dudley, By J. H. Houghton, Esq. 

Progress of Epidemics. 

Sanitary Legisiation. 

Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 

Articles of interest. 

“ There is a novelty and a freshness on every page.”—Critic. 

“We hope our libraries, mechanics’ institutes, and reading-tooms, 
will provide themselves with the ‘ Journal of Public Health.’ ""—Shields 
Gazette. 

London: THOMAS RICHARDS, 37, Great Queen-street; and all 

Bookse ller: 


By John Snow, M.D. 
Consumption, 


“By B. W. Richard- 


And various other 














CONTENTS. 


LEADING ARTICLES — 
Memoirs of the Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Societies . 
The Literary Worid: its Sayings and Doings 





ENGLISH LITERATURE:— 
History :— 
De ‘toequevitle’s State of Society in France before the Revolu- 
thom Of 17 OD .i...ciccecerssovivcoesesscoscsssesconsonceccsacteesooss cndebebvooséoese 533 
Religion :— 


Pybit 


New F i doves seosetetece 





Science:— 
Didier’s Animal Magnetism and 8 buli 
A Manual of the sea Anemones commouly found on the 
English Coast. By Rev. George Tugwell ............00.:.ccceseeees 535 
The Aquavivarium, fresh and otherwise. By E. Lancaster ... 535 
Elements of the Economy of Nature. Ky J. G. Macvicar, M.D. 535 
Notices of Small Books.. 53 
Voyages and Travels :— 
Baird's Narrative of a Residence and Travels in Greece ......... 53° 
A Journal of Six Weeks’ Adventure in Switzerland 
Fiction :— 
Mr. Arle: a Novel 
Lee's Kathie Brand: a Fireside History of a Quiet Life . 
Poetry and the Drama :— 













Massey's Craigcrook Castle...........sccccssssrcsecsscccrssescessescsesessene 538 
De Chatelain’s Simple Poems for the use of National Sunday 
BOROONS svcecsccrescocssrcccccccsscccere coscescocsvccnsebesvetoncccecsseescotoosecs 539 
Miscellaneous :— 


Thornbury ’s Art and Nature at Home and Abroad 
The Treasury of Geography . 
The Mormous; or Latter-day Saints 





















Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By Professor W ilson. 54h 
Lord Brougham’s Works . Al 
A Half-yearly Course of Reading lessons in English History. 
TD Te OTIOR  casastmesecinsipennicsommnnigailigeinmenitnndabs bal 
Notes of Lessons in their Principles and Application, By 
By G. Sydenham.. -» SAL 
Notices of Small Books .. 541 
Periodicals and Serials. SAL 
| FOREIGN LITBRATURE, &c:— 
The Critic Abroad wees O42 
Foreign Books recently publi i 543 





France :— 
La Religion Naturelle. By Jules Simon... 
From our own Correspondent 






America :— 
Bonner’s Life and Adventares of J. P. Beckwourth ......c000..00. 545 
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THE ORITIC, | 
London Literary Saurnal. | 


MEMOIRS OF THE LITERARY, ARTISTIC, 
AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES 

Ir has been suggested to the conductors of this 
Journal that a series of Memoirs illustrative of 
our Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Societies 
would not only be of great interest to the sub- 
scribers, but would also supply a want which 
has hitherto been felt by the members and 
supporters of those societie We may fear- 

lessly assert that in no int Se, f the world 
does the social principle flourish to so great an 
extent as in England. Societies are formed 
for carrying out evgry possible object, and if 
those objec ts seem likely to be beneficial, the 
Societies are sup por ‘ted with an ene rey and a 
liberality quite unknown in other countries. 

For extending the benefits of Literature among 
all classes, for enlarging the empire of the Fine 
Arts, and for advancing the cause of the useful 
Sciences, Societies may be numbered every- 
where in England, in the provinces as well ; 

in the metropolis, by thousands rather than by 





units. From the Royal Societies, which are | 
aided by the countenance of Royalty itself, and 
which include within their list of Fellows and 


Associates every name of celebrity in the land, 
down to the humblest Mechanics’ Institution 
or district Philosophie: al Society, everywhere 
the same principle is to be found—e sverywhere 
we discover the operation of that kindly law 
which knits together men of the same tastes 
and the same pursuits by an indissoluble bond | 
of union, 

It is not a little strange that facts, so re- 
markable and so important as these undoubtedly 
are, should not have inspired some one with 
the idea of collecting the materials for a history 
of our Literary, Artistic, and Scientific Soci 
ties. It may be, however, that many have 
projected such a scheme, and have been subse- | 
quently deterred by meeting with unforeseen 
obstacles and difficulties uncaleulated upon. 
To collect from all parts of the kingdom in- 
formation, much of which must necessarily be 
of a private nature, is obviously not an easy 
task. Guided by these considerations, and 
deeply impressed with the value and import- 
ance of the undertaking, we have resolved to 
attempt it; and if our success shall be at all 
commensurate with our zeal, we doubt not to 
bring it to a happy conclusion. 


It is our purpose to issue on the first of 
every month eight or four supplemental pages 
according to the amount of matter in hand, 
arranged and printed so as to admit of separate 
binding. In carrying out the idea, it will be | 
obviously impossilile to give Memoirs of all the 
leading Societies in England; but the best and | 
most useful will be selected, and by the time 
the work is concluded, it is hoped that no im- 
portant Society will be left unnoticed. The 
Royal Societies will, of course, take precedence 
in the list; after which, selections will be made 
from the best Societies throughout the king- 
dom. 

In preparing the Memoirs, something like 
the following plan will be adopted. A detailed 
history of the Society will be given, accom- 
panied by such statistical information as may | 
best illustrate its progress. An attempt will 
also be made to render the Memoirs readable 
as well as useful, by giving such anecdotes of 
the Founders, Fellows, and supporters of the 
various Societies as may seem pertinent. 

Every effort will be made to render th 
Memoirs as full and complete as possible. 
should also be now clearly stated, and tho- 
roughly understood, that neither detraction 
nor puffery is contemplated, and that nothing 
will be admitted which does not come within 
the scope of a fair and legitimate Memoir. 
For this purpose, we cordially invite the co- 
operation of all whom it may concern, our 
subscribers, and the members and officials of 
the Societies; assuring both classes that every , 


cea 


It 





i the 
| Memoir of the Royal Academy. 


description of assistance will be thankfully 
received and gratefully rendered available 


| inaugural address for the benefit of the 


as 
far as possible. 

The first number of the Memoirs will be | 
issued with the Critic for January Ist. The 


Royal Society of Literature will nature lly be 
first the list: to be followed by a 


on 


THE LITERARY WORLD 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
Tue past fortnight has been a time of lec 
and speechifying, more than usually prolific of 
eloquent speech. l 


cturing 


First and foremost comes Mr. 


THackeray, delighting our good friends at 
Edinburgh, with a réchauffée of his American lec- 
tures on the Four Georges. When shall we have 


* anointer 
kingly Ken- 
Will Mr. Toackeray really venture to 
pull GeorGrE the Fourtu to pieces beneath the 
shadow of the Carlton Club? At any rate, he does 
not seem to have tried the loyalty of the good 
burghers of Edinburgh very sorely. Only once 
they kicked, and that was when he had sor 
thing to say “anent” Queen Mary of Scotland, 
and made use of strong observations r specting 
that lady's amiable weakness for “ blowing up’ 
her husbands—a practice, it must be con- 
fessed, the universal sex has arrogated to itself 
a3 a privilege ever since. Some few hisses were 
aroused by this ungallant conduct of Mr. THacke- 
RAY, but we are told that they were promptly 
repressed, and the lecture concluded amid “nods 
and becks and wre athed smiles.” The third 
lecture of Mr. Tuackeray’s series, delivered last 
Tuesday, brought him to the third Grorce. 
passages in it are eloquent exceedingly. 


the pleasure of hearing our beloved 
ones” wittily abused within hail of 
sington ?” 


ne- 


which, 


Some 


History presents no sadder picture than tl rat old 





man, blind and deprived of reason, wan g 
through his palace, haranguing imaginary partie: 
ments and reviewing ghostly troops. He became 


utterly deaf too. All sight, all reason, all sound of 
human voices, all the pleasures of this world, of God, 
were taken from him. Some slight lucid moments 
he had, in one of which the Queen, to see 
him, entered the room and found him singing a hymn 
and accompanying himself on the harpsichord. When 
finished, he kneeled down and prayed al 
and for his family, and then for the 


m 





desiring 


nation, conclud- 


ing with a prayer for himself that God would avert 
his heavy calamity from him, but if not, that He 
would give him resignation to submit to it. He then 
burst into tears, and his reason again fled. What 
preacher need moralise on this story? What words, 
save the simplest, are requisite to tell it? It is too 
terrible for tears. The thought of such misery 
smites me down in submission before the Ruler of 


kings and men—the monarch supreme over empires 


_ | mourist drew them from the same original : 


He did not like Fox, Reynolds, 
nor Burke; he loved mediocrity : 
was his favourite painter, Beattie 


Nelson, 


his favourite poe t. 


He lamented in after life that his education had 
been neglected, that he was a dull lad brought up 
by narrow-minded people. The cleverest tutors 


could have done little probably to expand that small 
intellect, though they might perhaps have improved 
his taste, and taught his perceptions more generosity. 
He admired as well as he could. To Hannah Light- 
foot, the actress, he was said to have been married, 





of Mecklenburg-Strelitz—although it was said | 

winced a little when first he saw her—and for year 

they led one of the happiest and si. plest of lives ever 

led by married couple. Their time was spent in the 
. t [ 

most regular manner. In the they 

have a country dance, at which the king would dane: 


evening would 





for three hours to one tune, a which deli 
| excitement they would go to bed without any supper. 
He was fond of music, andthe theatre was always his 


delight. The smallest jokes would set him off 
laughing, and when the clown swallowed 
a string of sausages, he would roar and hullaballoo so 
outrageously that the lovely at his side had 
to say, “ My glorious monarch, do compose yourself ;” 
and he continued to laugh as long as his little wits 
were left him. 

We must plead guilty to some curiosity about 
these lectures of Mr. Tuackeray, and shall wel- 
come the announcement of their delivery in the 
metropolis when it comes, 


a carrot or 


prin ess 


Another of the lecturers of the fortn'ght is the | weekly 


s1snop of Oxronp, who delivered a scholarly 
Literary, 
Scientific, and Mechanics’ Institute at Reading. 
The subject chosen by the Bishop was “ National 
Life: in what it consists; what are its products; 
what the responsibilities and duties which it en- 
tails’—an admirable subject, and no less admi- 
rably treated. 


We cannot say quite so much for the lecture 
delivered by Lord Ravenswortn to the good 
| ladies of Blaydon. The notion of delivering a 


jobation to an assembly of quietly disposed fe- 
males, who had just disposed of an excellent tea, 
1pon the horrible vices of infidelity and obscene 
swearing, has already excited too much ridicule 


to be dwelt upon at length. This good Lord 
RAVENSWORTH scems to have an ambition to 
tread in Lord Suarrespory's shoes only he 
seems to lack two important qualifications, the 
brains and the tact. 

Yet another lecturer is M. Kossutu, who is 
now travelling over England on his mission of 
agitation in favour of Italy and Hungary. In 
Manchester and its purlieus he has been “ well 
received ;” but we doubt whether that has not 


been more from liking to his personal character 
than sympathy with his cause. People are now- 
adays very glad to hear M. Kossurn’s lectures, 
and are content to marvel over a Hungarian who 


speaks such excellent English; but, as for poli- 
tical feeling, we have (as the saying 1s) “other 
fish to fry” than to take up M. Kossurn’s 
quarrels. 


Through the generosity of one man England is 
enabled to preserve one of her proudest— perhaps 
it would not be too much to call it the est 
of her historical mementoes—the birthplace of 
SHAKSPERE; but a correspondent infornis us that 
Germany is apparently unable to collect 3000 
dollars (about 450/.) for the purchase of Scur- 
LER’s house. Our correspondent adds that “it is 
to be hoped that the approaching anniversary of 
the birthday of the poet may arouse the rich 
members of the Schiller Union from their apathy 
and induce them to bring together this moderate 
sum, for which the property itself is fully ade- 


oud 


| quate, and the quota to each member would be 


ud for her | 


and republics, the inscrutable dispenser of life, death, 
| happiness, victory. | 
So much for one side of the picture. Now for | 
the other. Who would suppose that the hu- 


Chatham, 
Benjamin West | 


although I never knew of any one who had seen 
the register; and there was laughing, black- 
haired Lady Sarah Lennox, who used to make hay 
at him on the lawn of Holland House, and who 
died in our own time, the moth of the 
| heroic Napiers. He married the Princess Charlotte | 


but a trifle when compared with their means. 


Stirring times effervesce in the shape of popu- 
lar ballads; and it is well known that the street 
literature of the day gives the best indications of 


the state of the popular heart. We cannot won- 
der therefore that the feverish excitement in the 
world of trade, caused by recent laxity of the 
commercial world, should have broken out into cer- 
tain little manifestations of this description. Our 
attention has been called to a collection of satiri- 
cal poems lately issued under the signature of 
“ PLutus, Junior,” in which certain delinquents 
are freely castigated in a style which betrays 
greater zeal than elegance. Of course, the 
Royal British Bank comes first on the list: 





No wonder, then, Maegregor should 
Thirst for the precious ore 

Who wrote his cheques, in order good, 
For ‘bove seven thousand more. 


Meek Humphrey Brown, a member too, 
Did brother John persuade ; 

Clean sé thons slick he drew 
lo help the Carrying trade! 

Though last not least, a Welshman, Gv 
His greediness bespeaks, 

Takes thirteen thousand odd of “tin,” 


For toasted cheese and leeks. 


The moral of the Bank is summed up in the 
following epigram: 
YT} 


Those who much to schemers trust 








Will rue their art—to Grab; 
A bank, too, sooner, later, must 
Wind up with—wholesale Knab! 


In a subsequent part of the collecti 
e “Sorrows of a New-blown Sheriff,’ 
a well-known civic 
hus characterised: 


we find 
n which 
magnate and agriculturist is 


t} 








“Best knives are up, and so are mv primer 3,’ 

Loud cries Jo} i f Essex ¢ 3— 
Farmer of Assurance 

Whose t wl City hononrs past endurance, 

Cutler, and Sheriff, not obscure, « 

Ald d Loid Mayor in futuro! 
We are perhaps a little too apt to langh at the 


lectioneering and other political out- 


n squibs 
bursts of our friends on the opposite side of the 
Atlantic: but we — very much whether 


they could prod better fustian than the fore- 


going. 





Shortly it will become necessary to detarmine 
what the = position of the critic is to be. 
One of the he ity defined himself and ccn- 
freres to te police of literatur and a 

rdtitner adopts the definition bv 
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choosing it for the motto of its literary depart- 
ment. But as the police of common life get 
sadly kicked at and mauled upon occasions by 
revengeful delinquents and spiteful evil-doers, 
so do the members of the literary police force 
receive severe handling from those who take 
exception to the manner in which they fulfil 
their office. Not very long ago, a recalcitrant 
actor startled the audience of a provincial town 
by using the stage for his pulpit, from whence to 
hurl his denunciations at the head of an un- 
friendly critic. This is certainly better than the 
American plan, which is to gouge, pistol, or slice 
the offending journalist. Before us lies another 
curious phase of the same spirit of retaliation. 
It appears that one of the “* Westminster Re- 
viewers ” has handled a certain Carotine Gir- 
FARD PaIviipson, the authoress of a book of 
poems entitled “Lonely Hours,” with some 
severity; and the lady must e’en take her revenge 
by turning upon her castigator with a pamphlet 
of fifteen pages, full of invective and feminine 
scolding—strange, curious, and occasionally elo- 
quent. The following description of the par- 
ticular “ Westminster Reviewer” will have a 
spice of humour for those who recognise the 
original; the “admirable Crichton,” par excel- 
lence, of the press; the metaphysician, novelist, 
dramatist, critic, and natural philosopher—jack 
of all trades, and master of all. 

And you—Westminster Reviewer!—Bard! Dra- 
matist !--Actor! (that is, provincial actor), Biogra- 
pher! Philosopher! Squire to “ Knight”! Windmill 
of the hundred arms—poetic Briareus—which arms 
whirl for the astonishment and the alarm of other 
Quixotes, young in arms or pens—we being doubtless 
one, intent, Amazon-like, with long lance to pin? 
spindle-like, thy whirligig upon thy wooden forehead! 
You, threatened with this demolition, so that no 
longer—mischievous literary windmill—with your 
cross of singing and swinging sails, you should scare 
—sheep, if nought else! Man, at once Trader and 
Teutonic. Man of the wild hair and the wilder eyes, 
whose coat fluttereth, whose stride is long, whose rate 
of getting along is immeasurable. You, ‘* Leader” of 
Longsteps! whether in politics or paganism. Ycu, 
who know both Germany and the Strand (queer 
places both). You, domesticated alike in either— 
understood in neither ;—living in one or the other, 
with the difference, only, of strange travelling com- 
panions in the one, and stranger hats in the other. 
Man of the Many!—multiform, duodeciform, any- 
thing but uniform—I would a word with thee. It 
may do thee good. 


And so on with whole pages of epithets :— 
“Grand incoherent! Harlequin of Literature! ” 
and the like. Nor are critics in general much 
better treated, as the following paragraph will 
serve to show, in which, by the way, will be 
found a capital pendant to the definition 
“police of literature.” 

Critics—that is, bad critics—are as the drovers of 
liter ree You may know them by their noise. 
They have their thongs, their rough sticks, and their 
wild outery. Well-bred passengers are sure to get 
out of the way. How any people submit 
themselves to the chance of this flagellation, it passes 
one’s comprehen to divine. Individuals armed 
with whips, of that very narrow stipend usually 
allotted to those who drive flocks to market, and of 
the appropriate rudeness of manners, are, in the 
nature of things, not the most elegant of custodians 
f let There is a literary Smithfield as well 


of the lettered. 
as the City Smithfield. To the pens of the literary as 








should 
this 


sion 














wellastheordinary Smithfield, must the submissively 
bleating (or defyingly blatant) authors and author- 
lings be alike driven. T! ic hath its appetite, 
in its food literary, as in its food substantial. The | 
most sava the critical Butcherdom over-do their | 
work in their haste to please their patrons—perhaps | 
that is all! 

3ut there are worse cases than this to be 
found in the current literature of the day. 
“Hawks should n ick out hawks’ een” is a} 
good old proverb, and Monsieur Scrine’s ad- | 
mirable comedy should have taught such. at least. 
four “gentlemen of the press” as are known to | 
be more proficient in the literature of France | 


than of England, that cameraderie is the only | 
system upon which a ean flourish. Yet we 
turn over the leaves of the last number of the 
Train, and, in Mr. R. Broven’s novel of “ Marston 
Lynch,” hit upon some dashing sketches of the 
best-known theatrical critics of the London press. 
The critic of the Times is very mercifully dealt with 
—“ He is a very strong man wit! ery big fist. 
He scorns to knock a little fellow down with it; 
and nothing pleases him so much as the chance of 
exercising his muscular palms by vigorously 
slapping a Titan on the shoulder.” Y 
the critic of the Morning Appetiser 
flattering sobrijuet than the poor old 


craft 





il 
lav 


xt comes 
more 
Lizer is 








generally in the habit of receiving): “He is a 
man without humour, full of bonhomie, animal 
spirits, and kindliness, a capital scholar and 
logician, but utterly deficient in the Other Half of 
the intellect which CariyLe considers necessary 
to make a perfect man. For him, Mortére, Hoon, 
and RaBeLals are mere buffoons and scoffers. 
He has written admirably on SHaksPERE; but 
he only tacks the master on his heroic side. The 
glorious ‘carpenter's scenes’ of clowns, fools, 
and topers, I believe he would like to cut out 
altogether.” So far, there is nothing very severe, 
though the knowledge of character displayed in 
the latter portrait seems to us (from private 
knowledge) to be miserably erroneous; but here 
comes a bolder flight. The name appended to 
next sketch in the gallery is that of Stier, the 
critic to the Lilustrious Woodcutter. 


Old Slimey. And the turn of the notice is a safe 
indication that he has sent in a five-act tragedy in 
blank verse, which Toplin has not yet opened. As 
soon as Toplin has opened it—and sent it back, as he 
of course will—Slimey will begin abusing the Cork- 
street Theatre and everybody connected therewith, 
and continue to do so till he has another manuscript 
ready. Then he will begin to soften down in his 
tone, and, by the time the fifth act is stitched to- 
gether, will be as civil as he is now. Slimey manages 
to write about three unactable tragedies per annum, 
and the tide of his favourable criticism ebbs and flows 
accordingly. . . I can sympathise with the in- 
capable as well as anybody. But Slimey’s meanness 
is not confined to mere crawling. He has a sly little 
bottle of venom that he can uncork to oblige his 
patrons when occasion serves. He is a poor apothe- 
cary, if you please; but he will sell his poison to 
Tybalt, for purposes of assassination, as readily as 
to Romeo for those of suicide. 


The last portrait of the collection is that of 
“Hayporth Dibbs,” the editor of the Asineum, 
whose origin and progress is thus set forth:— 


A literary magnate, who is a wit and nothing else 
(but to be a wit is something)—who only lives by 
breathing toadyism—went down to Longport for 
change of his peculiar vital air. He presided at 
soirées, at grave lectures. He was flattered and 
fooled to the top of his bent. Hayporth Dibbs— 
then the mere outsider of the local press—the Triton 
among the Mechanics’ Institute minnows that you 
knew him—having carefully tucked up his corduroys, 
prepared himself for a run, to accompany the trium- 
phal car as long as it was in motion. Hayporth’s 
wind was of the longest. He succeeded in forcing 
himself upon the great man’s notice by the intolerable 
loudness of his shouts. To drop my Roman meta- 
phor, and take up another, he fastened himself upon 
the unprotected lion, during the latter’s stay in the 
North, and would not be shaken off, The lion was 
annoyed perhaps; but, with the tenacity of the flea, 
Hayporth combined the usefulness of the jackal— 
so he was tolerated. The lion returned to London, 
and on reaching his residence found Hayporth 
waiting for him on the doorstep (I have changed 








already well-stocked kennel; and, finding that the | 
creature could eat toads, fed him bountifully. Hay- | 
porth has since worn the great man’s collar, and has | 
indeed displaved all those qualities which we agree to 
consider noble in the dog, but which we call cur-like | 
in man. 
Now all this may be very smart and witty; | 
but we put it seriously to Mr. Brovcn whether 

it does not tend to degrade in the eyes of the 

public the craft to which he himself belongs, and | 
whether his curses, like Curran’s doves, do not | 
in some degree fly back upon himself. 
Another gentleman who has been distinguish- | 





ing himself in a small way by attacking the |.) 


to | 


| 


English press (we do not refer this time 
Louts Napotron) is M. Ivan Gotovin, who, in 
his new journal, Russia, has been presenting his | 
readers with his views upon what he calls Le | 
Journalisme Anglais. We subjoin a few choice | 
specimens culled from this gentleman's collection, 
warning our readers that the facts are not to be | 
taken for gospel. | 

| 

| 


The Times is the mavor (le maire) of the English | t 


journals and Mr. Walter is the higwig of it (en est | 
le gros bonnet), the Dr. Veron, the Alpha and the | 


Omega. He has twenty-four shares out of fifty, | 


paysits expenses, although edited by geese—we should 
rather say by persons who drink nothing but brandy, 
. » . The Globe takes Lord Palmerston by the one hand 
and the Times by the other, whom it copies without 
scruple and without remorse... . . There is no 
weekly journal of any political importance whatsoever. 
The Sunday Times, which has the largest circulation, 
is a sporting journal, edited by the manager of Drury 
L The Atheneum is the most inoffensive 
of all the journals without opinion. 


Again we warn our readers against pinning 
their faith too closely to M. Gotovin’s facts upon 
journalism. Nor, indeed, can we attach much 
greater credit to his knowledge of natural his- 
tory as developed in some curious speculations 
upon the ocean, extracted from his recent work 
on America, “Stars and Stripes.” The ocean 
(says M. Golovin) is “ generally 30,000,000 of 
feet deep ””—in other words, 5687 miles! Tha‘ 
is pretty well for one stretch ; but even this 
scarcely equals his complaint against the Canada 
steamer for travelling at the rate of only eight 
knots per minute (huit neuds par minute). 

The journalistic world presents a few facts 
worthy of note. The cheap daily paper, the Dial, 
which we announced in this summary nearly a 
year back, is said to have completed its organisa- 
tion, and is shortly to appear. Of the two great 
cheap papers now established in London, rumour 





| 





declares that one is fast advancing towards suc- 
cess, whilst the other is retrograding into a 
failure—the success of the former being entirely 
attributable to the superior policy of engaging 
competent writers, and paying them adequately 
for their work. 

The Gazette of the “Association for Promoting 
the Repeal of the Taxes on Knowledge” publishes 
an account of the present state of the body ; from 
which it appears that the expenditure of the 
society exceeds its income by 2372. Among the 
items of expense we notice “legal expenses, 
147/.”. The committee declare, however, that an 


| advance has been made to them from a certain 


quarter, and that they have no fear of being 


| stopped “ by want of the requisite funds.” 
| Whilst all the world is indulging in a monu- 
| ment mania—SnaxsPere’s house to be preserved 





| 
| 


hut 


| at Stratford, Lewettyn to have a monument in 


Wales, Scu1tLer in Germany, and honour to be 
paid to Hanper in his native town of Halle,— 
the admirers of the late Sir Wirt1am Motes- 
wortTH think that he ought not to be suffered to 
pass away quite out of recollection. As if the 
edition of Hopses were not quite sufficient 
monument for one man, it is now insisted that 
the new bell at Westminster should be called 
“ Big Bill” in honour of Sir Wi1Ltiam, instead 
f “Big Ben” in honour of Sir Bensamin. 
> 


0 
Perhaps, however, the former appellation might 


| give birth to too painful reminiscences in the 


minds of some of our Members of Parliament. 


my metaphor again), wagging his tail, and with his | At any rate, “ Big Ben” is to be the sobriquet of 
head crouched abjectly between his fore paws. Such | the giant of melody, and the friends of Sir W1- 
a very devoted cur could not be kicked into the street. | LIAM MorreswortH must seek for some other 
The great man admitted the faithful animal to his | monument. 


Mrs. H. B. Srowe has got into a scrape with 
the Canadians. It appears that her late visit to 
England was undertaken with the object of 
gaining an English copyright. Guided by a late 
decision of the House of Lords, Mrs. Stowe 


| wrote the two last chapters of “ Dred” in Eng- 


land, also a special preface for the benefit of the 
English public; conceiving that by so doing she 
would not only acquire a copyright in England, 
hut also in our North American Colonies—a sore 


point always with the American authors. The 
| Canadians, however, refuse to recognise this view 


law as correct, and reproduce her work at 
ut one-third of its American price. They 
rt that they have a copyright law of their 
own, by which only can they be bound. For 
this and all such cases, we have but one’ remark 
for the Americans: Be honest, and consent to an 
international copyright. L. 


of tl 





Ozone.—M. Scouteten has lately brought out, in a 


| work on ozone and its properties, the first distinet 


ise on this interesting and debateable subject. 
lhe author believes ozone to be electrified oxygen, 
retains the term ozone, because custom wills it. 
Among other opinions and facts given by M. Scou- 


which were purchased at the price of 10007. each, and | teten, the following deserve mention :—Ozone is the 


are now worth 5000/., if they could be procured for | 
that sum. It was his father who founded this great 
journal. There are three editors in chief, of whom 


each of them gets a holiday every three days. .... 
The Morning Advertiser is the journal of the cabarets, 


which are nothing like the cafés in France. It is the 
sovereignty of the people on a small scale. Never- 


theless, it is the only journal besides the 7imes which 


] 


| two are constantly in attendance, by which means | wherever vegetation is luxuriant. 
| chemical agent in preventing the action of the ozon- 


( 


! 


nost powerful oxidating agent known. It is not 


| developed in crowded and filthy localities. It is deve- 


oped freely on mountain heights, over water, and 
The most common 


meter is ammonia. An excess of ozone in the 
atmosphere is a cause of catarrh, bronchitis, pneu- 
nonia, and other diseases of the hyperinotic type.— 
Medical Times and Gazette. 
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On the State of Society in France, before the Revo- 
lution of 1789, and on the Causes which led to that 
Event. By Avextis pe Tocquevitte. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve. London: John 
Murray. 

Ir is difficult to say anything new about the first 
French Revolution; for no historical subject has 
been apparently so thoroughly sifted and so 
completely exhausted. Only sixty-seven years 
as yet separate us from its outbreak; but how 
many years, or probably centuries, separate us 
from its rounded sequel, it is impossible either 
to conjecture or toimagine. For the same causes 
which led to 1789, to 1793, to the Consulate, the 
Empire, and the Restoration, have led subse- 
quently to the Revolution of 1830, to the Re- 
public of 1848, and to the Empire of 1852. Will 
the cycle never cease to run? Is France still to 
pass from anarchy to despotism, and from des- 
potism back to anarchy, and find no permanent 
intermediate resting-place? It would seem so, 
so far as the past and the present combine to in- 
terpret for us the future. 

If this be so, it follows that an inquiry into the 
nature and causes of the first French Revolution 
is no merely speculative investigation; but that, 
on the contrary, it can scarcely be pushed too far, 
while there is reason to suppose that new light 
may issue from new research. In the highest 
degree it is practical, so far as international 
politics are practical, and so far as the fate of a 
great neighbouring nation is bound up, as in a 
great measure it is, indissolubly with our own. 
Nam tua res agitur paries quum proximus ardet. 
Equally to the philosopher and the statesman 
its interest and importance are inexhausti- 
ble. The French Revolution has become the 
centre of modern history as the Peloponnesian 
war is the centre of ancient history. All 
prior and subsequent events in the moral and 
social chronicles of the world converge to, or di- 
verge from, each catastrophe. But the nations 
are still unborn, who will have to date the re- 
generation or the decay of all society from the 
principles which found their first full expression 
in the first French Revolution. 

It is, therefore, no work of supererogation when 
a thoroughly learned, earnest, and, on the whole. 
impartial man, such as M. de Tocqueville, comes 
forward, seemingly at the eleventh hour, to tell 
not a twice-told, but a fifty-times-teld tale. On 
the contrary, the philosophy of the tale will pro- 
bably henceforward require to be told again and 
again during the coming centuries; for in its 
nature it is inductive, and, as new facts and new 
experiences come to light, it will require to be 
modified, and perhaps wholly reconstructed, like 
other inductive sciences, such as chemistry and 
geology. M. de Tocqueville is a scholar, a philo- 
sopher, and, above all, an honest man. Such are 
his first titles to our attention. He has also the 
prestige of belonging to that illustrious Academy 
or Institute, the fame of which is bounded only 
by the world’s limits. It is worth while to hear 
what such a man has to say on such a subject. 

Yet, let us not be misled by the prestige of a 
character, however high and cultivated, still less 
by the adjunct of a degree. M. de Tocqueville 
must stand or fall by his own merits; and we are 
confident that he asks no better fate. 

Let it be noticed then, even from the first, that, 
although we are dealing with an able and inde- 
pendent thinker, we are dealing also with a man of 
warm and even fiery impulses—a man in whose 
mouth and on whose pen are phrases which half 
a century of sad experience has made less sanguine 
men distrust and even repudiate. It was, it is, 
it ever will be, a grand dream that all men are 
equal—that they are naturally free as the winds, 
and fraternal as the blossoms of one stem. The 
burning rhetoric of Rousseau remains still un- 
answered ; but what shall we say of its practical 
adaptability when we think of those who died for 
it, exclaiming, “Oh Liberty! what crimes are 
committed in thy name!” If men are perfect, 
as the doctrine assumes, why this practical 
refutation ? If they are, as experience teaches 
us, not only imperfect, but irremediably one- 
sided and selfish, why are we asked to legislate 
for them as for angels or gods ? 

The first doctrine, therefore, which we have to 








discuss with M. de Tocqueville is virtually that 
of optimism. He sings how it came to pass that 
men who ought to have governed themselves 
came to be governed by despots in the nineteenth 
as they were governed by despots in the eighteenth 
century ; in short, although in this respect he 
only shadows forth his moral, how France under 
Napoleon III. is substantially France as it was 
under Louis XV. The parallel, it is true, is not 
stated ; but the allusions are unmistakably plain. 

Therefore his whole subject lies in the mystery 
of centralisation. The empire of the Bonapartes 
is the ante-revolutionary France of 1770. Names 
have been changed, institutions varied, ideas 
modified, but the great and undeniable fact is, 
that fundamentally all things are still the same. 
Only a tottering aristocracy has been swept away, 
and in its place lies only a vast gap between the 
nominal equality of the people and the absolute 
supremacy of the prince. Hine ille lachryme. 
Hence M. de Tocqueville traces the pernicious 
beginning and destructive catastrophe. 
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It is singular to notice how, in this keynote of 
his theme, he follows, apparently unconsciously, 
the recent ideas of M. de Montalembert; and how 
both revive the prophetic vein which, nearly two 
thousand years since, inspired Cicero’s “ De Re- 
publica,” and which is familiar to all students of 
English constitutional history. Striking proof of 
this fact appears in M. de Tocqueville’s constant 
citation of Blackstone—the orthodox, the respect- 
able, but somewhat obsolete Blackstone. It is 
the pride of this school to see realised in the Eng- 
lish constitution all that Aristotle dreamed in his 
Politics—all that the Ciceronian Scipio sighed for 
in the eloquent fragments of the greatest Roman’s 
work—all that France has aimed at since the 
Anglo-mania of the eighteenth century—all that 
she has since tried vainly to achieve. Why has 
the English constitution steod, asks M: de Monta- 
lembert ? Because, he exclaims with Lord John 
Manners, because she has “preserved her old 
nobility.” Why has France for the last sixty 
years alternately hurried from the Scylla of 
anarchy to the Charybdis of despotism ? Because, 
says M. de Tocqueville, Louis XI. and Richelieu 
sapped the old French aristocracy; because Louis 
XIV. converted them into grooms and ushers 
in waiting; because his successor left them such; 
and because the unlucky Louis XVI. knew not 
how to re-establish them. 

We accept the explanation. Abstractedly it is 
reasonable, and positively it is true. But let us 
carefully mark the confines of its reasonableness 
and truth. If there be such a thing as an equi- 
librium of classes and constitutional powers, 
surely the theory of the British constitution is the 
sound one. Surely also there is a greater amount 
of personal liberty under such a constitution than 
under any other; and provided it will work, and 
this is the problem, let it be the pattern for the 
world. But the great practical difficulty in such 
a constitution is one which even Rome could 
not overcome, which France has utterly failed to 
overcome, and which England has very uncer- 
tainly overcome. The constitutional history of 
England, as opposed to the theory of the English 
constitution, gives us first a supreme feudal lord 
exercising doubtful sway over inferior feudal 
lords—in short, a king and an aristocracy, but as 
yet no people. This is the history of England 
from 1066-1640. An abortive revolutionary 
episode between the latter date and 1660 brings 
us to a restoration of the old regime—a regime 
which the revolution of 1688 modified only to 
the extent of substituting the supremacy of an 
aristocracy for the prior supremacy of a king. 
In 1832, after numerous futile struggles to come 
into existence, the people became in fact, as they 
had long been in name, an actual and powerful 
element in the constitution. As in 1688 the 
King became extinguished in the Lords, so it 
would seem that in 1832 the Lords became ex- 
tinguished in the Commons. But the latter 
appearance is clearly fallacious, and, so far as 
cotemporary eyesight is available, an aristocracy 
of wealth and rank until recently has governed 
England, as a similar aristocracy governed Rome 
before the civil wars which preceded the reign of 
the first Cesar. 





This, then, is our government, doubtless a wise 
and a good one, and on the whole securing, as 
all the writers downwards from De Comines and 
Montesquieu to the present days of M. de 
Montalembert and M. de Tocqueville contend, 
the greatest amount of civil liberty which is 
compatible with the preservation of civil order. 
But let us not be deceived by names. Such a 
constitution is not a bascule of King, Lords, and 
Commons; and it is as far removed from a 
republic as it is from a despotism. So felt 
the Roman millions when they sought for 
refuge from a covetous and selfish aristocracy 
in the supremacy of one man. So have felt the 
French since the last head of the last aristocrat 
fell on the guillotine. Neither in Rome nor in 
France was there, nor has there been, any trace 
of a popular oligarchical reaction. The oligarchs 
who murdered Caesar were hooted from Rome, 
and never had a subsequent existence. The 
bitter satire of Juvenal and Tacitus broods on 
their degradation, but nowhere holds out their 
regeneration as the resuscitation of the Republic. 
So, in France, the hatred not only of the people 
but of the middle classes for the old aristocracy 
has survived, without interruption, two republics, 
one legitimist restoration, one constitutional 
monarchy & I[’Anglaise, and two despotisms. 
In one of Charles de Bernard’s lively novels 
(“Un Homme Sérieux”) the intense hatred of 
the old roturier for the nobleman of the old regime 
is painted to the life as it was under Louis- 
Philippe. It is far from improbable that M. de 
Montalembert and M. de Tocqueville are right in 
their views, and that without an aristocracy 
there can be no permanent civil liberty. But it 
is certain that these views are confined to mem- 
bers of the privileged class, and that it has been 
hitherto found impossible to popularise them 
among the French nation. It would seem that 
that nation has definitely adopted the maxim of 
antiquity, 

atx wyator rorvxoigevin® is xoigavos trrw" 
and that they hold the despotism of one to be 
preferable to the collective supremacy of a few. 

Have they not had cause for this sentiment ? 
Was not this very aristocracy tried, borne with, 
and found wanting only after the patient trial of 
many centuries? Did it ever learn wisdom 
from affliction, or charity and civil philanthropy 
from popular sufferings ? Let those who think 
so retrace with M. de Tocqueville the iniquitous 
imposition of the taille; notice how the whole 
weight of taxation was shifted from the con- 
suming to the producing classes—how feudal 
exactions, which had been carefully discarded by 
the wealthy landed proprietors, were as carefully 
fixed in an augmented form on the small land- 
holders and peasantry. Let them remember 
how it was contamination for the noble, not 
merely to intermarry, but to associate with or ob- 
serve common justice or common civility towards 
the roturier and bourgeois. If the middle classes 
deserted the aristocracy in the first terrible Re- 
volution, and have never since tolerated their re- 
establishment, such an ineradicable antipathy 
and distrust lie based on no fantastic or morbid 
grounds. France, since 1789, has sought that 
which even England is only slowly obtaining. 
She has sought municipal local self-government, 
and, having failed to obtain it in its pure and dis- 
integrated form, she has been content to receive 
it in that which appears to be as yet its only 
practical form—centralisation. And here let it be 
noticed how minute are the existing differences 
between the actual English constitution and the 
actual French constitution. On the banks of the 
Thames a versatile and popular demagogue has 
been borne to power by the national suffrages, 
and rules with the aid of other deserters from the 
ranks of the feudal aristocracy. ‘This is not well 
if M. de Tocqueville be right. On the contrary, 
a Peelite administration and an unreformed 
House of Commons is our want. On the banks 
of the Seine a similar demagogue has been raised 
tosomewhat higher and less disguised supremacy ; 
and, like the first, dates his patent of dominion 
from the national will. In both countries a cen- 
tral Government directs the affairs of each 
empire by means of officers in the nature of vice- 
roys or prefects; but the details of provincial 
government are left to local authorities. The 





same unity of purpose and will is seen throughous: 
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in one country retarded by the inherent delays of 
representative Government: in the other, exe- 
cuted as soon as conceived by the promptness of 
one clear supreme mind. M. de Tocqueville 
states, as the great grievance of despotic cen- 


tralisation, the delays which arise from the neces- | 


constant reference to the 
It isa great evil; but not less felt 


sity of a 
authority. 


under the representative form of centralisation, | 


central | 


where the reference must be double—first to the | 
central legislature, and secondly to the central | 


executive. 

The g 
to M. de Tocqueville, what form of government 
will give the greatest amount of local self-govern- 
ment. It is clear that there must be everywhere 
a central legislature and a central executive, to 
take care that the interests of the community be 
not sacrificed to those of its sections. 
restriction, which even M. de Tocqueville must 


reat problem is, therefore, even according | ; : , 
~ | excellent dissertations on the State of Europe and on 


With this | 


allow, although he directs no attention to the | ei “ 
| being a series of original, selected, and contributed 


truism, it is manifest that local self-legislation 
and self-government are the ends of all good 
government. Then how are these ends to be at- 
tained? If M. de Tocqueville is to be trusted, 
clearly by a return to those feudal laws which he 
extols, and by a repudiation of that Roman law 
which he detests as the instrument of despotism. 
In a word, he says virtually, Decentralise your 
institutions and leave everything to your provin- 
cial nobility. Alas! the experiment has been 


| W. Penny).—Dr. Milner was, 


| the Reformation 


tried so long, and failed so sadly, that it is some- | 


what hard and late in the day to ask France to 
try it again. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
necessity of returning to it ? 


Ilave we with 


Have | 
we emerged from feudalism only to recognise the | , . 
ad 1 only to recognise the yet it is, after all, such a work as cannot stand the 


Its pretensions have been | 


painful difficulty made the aristocratic element | 


of representative government inferior to the de- 
mocratic element, only to restore and exemplify 
the perennial law of oligarchical dominion ? If 
80, let us burn our Reform Bill, and adopt, not 
the popular sham of a democratic constitution as 
it existed in England before 1832, but an honest 
provincial feudalism such as it was under the 
Piantagenets, 
its true colours; let provinces and parishes be 
subdivided into clans with local chiefs; but never 


But let such a constitution wear | 


dream of assuming the sacred titles of republics or | 


constitutional monarchies. We know, even as 
the Persians of Herodotus knew, that practically 


there are three and only three forms of political | 


government—despotism, oligarchy, democracy. 


You may blend all in nam-, bat the nature of | 


things refuses to blend them in reality. In every 
age of even the English constitution > 
and only one, element has been supreme at a 
time—first, oligarchy; secondly, despotism; then 
oligarchy again; lastly, democracy. Such has 
been the éourse of our constitutional history; 
such it still is, subject to all the uncertain 
ebb and flow of such a mixed constitution. So 
doubtful is the fusibility of the elements, that 
even the keenest statesmen have failed to see an 
epoch of their amalgamation. But in France the 
nature of the people and its experiences have 
made such a_ theoretic 
Utopian. 

We have discussed M. de Tocqueville’s main 
argument, and would fain treat of others, inte- 
resting although less important. But our limits 
forbid. Ina striking degree his book is valuable 
as pointing out the singular political resemblance 
and government of ante-revolutionary France and 
imperial France. He explodes many popular pre- 


one, | 


fusibility hopelessly | 


| 


judices—especially the common belief that the | 
subdivision of lands among families and small | 


proprietors dates from the first revolution; while 
the fact is that it was that subdivision which, by 
making the glaring inequality between the bur- 
dens of the large and small landed proprietor 
visible and felt, became a chief cause of the out- 
break against the nobility and the king. He 
shows how the relative isolation of the aristocratic 
and democratic classes led to the most destructive 
antipathy; how the abuses and hypocrisy of the 
Church made all religion generally hateful: how 
the philosophers urged on the movement; how 
even the nobility fatuitously aided the people t 

discover the enormous and disproportioned ad- 
vantages of the former; and how Louis XVI. 
exemplified the sad law that the reforming heir 
of long-standing iniquities is naturally over- 
whelmed by the ruins of the building which he 
seeks to improve and reconstruct. None of these 
topics are new; and they are made subsidiary to 
a theory which the popular sense of the French 
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distinguished consideration, as the thoughtful 
production of a learned and able man. The pre- 
sent translator has executed his work very credit- 
ably; and we recommend it heartily and confi- 
dently to every one. Pato. 


The Students’ Hand-book of Medieval History. By 
Isaiah M‘Burney, B.A. (London and Glasgow: R. 
Griffin and Co.).—This is another of the valuable 
series of historical handbooks issued by the Messrs. 
Griffin. The arrangement is chronological, and the 
period comprised extends from the fall of the Western 
Empire to the close of the fifteenth century. Some 





the Feudal System, by Colonel Procter, are pretixed. 





ELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Milner refuted; ov, Pious Frauds exemplified in 
Dr. Milner’s “End of Religious Controversy :” 


articles, exposing Dr. Milner's fullacies and fictions, 
Edited by Cuarves Hastines Coutverre (London: 
perhaps, the ablest 
of the Papacy from 
downwards, His “ End of Con- 
troversy” is superior to anythiag that either 
Cardinal Wiseman or Father Newman have written 
upon the subject. It is both learned and plau- 
sible, and is considered by the heads of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh in England as the one book 
best suited to be put into the hands of such Pro- 
testants as they know to be trembling upon the 
brink of Romanism. It has, we know, deluded 
many of these into taking the fatal plunge. And 


of all the English advocates 


sifting of honest criticism. 
often exposed, but by none more ably or completely 
than by Mr. Collette in his present publication. He 
has embodied in it whatever he considered of most 
importance in the works of Dr. Grier, Dr. Jarvis, 
Bishop Hopkins, Mr. M'Gavin, and others, adding 
much that he discovered by his own independent 
investigation. The result is a full exposure of those 
“ pious frauds ” of which Dr. Milner has been guilty, 
in common with so many of the champions of Roman- 
ism—frauds which, if practised for any other purpose 
save that of exalting the creed of which they are 
members, would brand their authors with lasting 
infamy. What, for instance, can be thought of a writer 
who, in quoting from one of the ancient Fathers, does 
it in this fashion ?—** The passages alluded to, which 
are of considerable length, are given in Letter X., 
pp. 132-33, as two distinct portions of Tertullian’s 
work. The reference to the first is thus marked: 
‘Prascrip. advers, Heres. edit. Rhenan, pp. 36, 37 ;’ 
the reference to the second, ‘Ibid, 36, 37:’ ‘ pp. 36, 
37,’ is evidently a misprint for cap. or sect. 36, 37. 
The treatise itself is also miscalled. But, instead of 
the two extracts being found in chapters 86, 37 or 
in any other chapters of the ‘De Preescript. Heret.’ 
in the consecutive form in which Dr. Milner has chosen 
to exhibit them, the reader will be surprised to learn 
that they are ingenious pieces of patchwork, made up 
of detached sentences, forcibly torn from their con- 
text, out of no less than seven different chapters, 
some of them pretty distant from each other— 
namely, out of ch. 15, 16, 19, 81, 32, 36, 37. 
The rendering is as unfaithful as this disloca- 
tion is unwarrantable ; and the sentenees are 
so artfully dovetailed into each other as 
present the appearance of a connected set of propo- 
sitions, which produce a conclusion at perfect variance 
with the general bearing of Tertullian’s argument! ” 
Our readers must take this as a specimen—unum pro 
multis —of the frauds exposed by Mr. Collette, 
* Really,” as the venerable Mr. Mendham once said, 
“these Papal writers require to be watched at every 
step, and to be suspected till they can verify their 
affidavits, like a felon or a swindler.” Before dis- 
missing Mr. Collette’s work we must observe that it 
was not undertaken as a pecuniary speculation, 
Still the writer reasonably expects that, 


| he contributes his time, others will contribute their 


nation, as apparent in their actions, justifies us | 


in affirming to be unproved and unsound. But 


enough remains to entitle this book to the most | to announce, the Unraveller has the power plainly to | is this faculty? 


subscriptions, so as to ensure him against pecuniary 
loss. We are happy to learn that the suceess of the 
work hitherto has been such as to encourage Mr, 
Collette “in the task of preparing a supplementary 
volume,—Dr, Milner’s work presenting ample ma- 
terial.” 

In Daniclism; or, the Development of the Religion of 
the * Son of Man” for the Western Nations, which is to 
supersede ‘and to s ipplant the traditions of Eastern 
By the Unraveller (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—we have the usual amount of 
rhodomontade, and rather more than the usnal 
amount of self-confidence, shown by our modern soi- 


Origin, fe. 


disant Apocalyptic interpreters. Hear the Unraveller: | 


—‘ Without desiring todraw on the credulity of those 
into whose hands these pages may fall, he must be 
permitted to assert that to his pen has been mys- 
teriously confided ‘by Him who revealeth secrets,’ a 
power of unravelment, of the possession of which the 
reader is competent to form a judgment. "The course 


while | 











to | 





| 





unravel; and, as his unraveliment is trae, and in the 
act of fulfilment, any opposition to its complete 
development must be vain.” While we call upon our 
readers to admire the modesty of the man, we dare 
not thrust upon them any of his unravelments. 

The Watchman’s Warning to the Churches: a fear- 


Sul view of those rapid ministerial declensions from the 


truth, and the wide spread of Arminian, Pelagian, 
and Socinian Heresies. By Veritas (London: 
Collingridge)—is a sort of threnodia upon the decline 
of hyper-Calvinism among the Independents and 
Baptists. Some of the most eelebrated of the 
ministers of these two denominations are roundly taken 
to task by the writer for what he calls their * de- 
clension from the sacred truths and doctrines of the 
everlasting Gospel,” Messrs. Lynch, Jenkyn, Hin- 
ton, and Binney, are the individuals specially selected 
for the pouring out of his vials of wrath. 

Mr. Binney has been made the subject of attack 
also in This World or the Next? The possibility of 
making the best of both worlds questioned and answered. 
By the Rev. W. Crarkson, Ipswich. (London: 
Simpkin and Co.)—Mr. Clarkson has subjected the 
well-known work of Mr. Binney to a careful analysis. 
To the question, Is it possible to make the best of 
both worlds?” he says, ‘* We would answer it in the 
most comprehensive way, If the terms, best of this 
world, are used in the worldly sense, we answer, No; 
if they be used in the purely Christian sense, we 
answer, Yes.” Mr. Binney, he considers, gives too 
great a latitude to those who would at the same time 
serve both God and mammon—"‘ sanctioning worldly 
pursuits and ends, bringing down high spirituality 
and secularising the soul.” 

In religious fiction we have The Fisherman (Lon- 
don: Wertheim and Macintosh)—a little tale about a 
Welsh fisherman, illustrating the value of time; and 
Benoni; or, the Triumph of Christianity over Judaism. 
By the Rev. Dr. Bartru. From the German, by 
Samuet Jackson, Esq. (London: Wertheim and 
Macintosh.)—The latter is a tale of considerable in- 
terest, and one whieh sheds much light upon the prin- 
ciples and practice of modern Judaism.——Leonard 
the Lion-heart. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
Redclyffe,” ** The Railroad Children,” &¢. (London: 
Mozleys)—is a child’s story, rather moral than re- 
ligious, but simple and graceful, like the other pro- 
ductions of its gifted authoress. 

A Vindication of the Organ. A Review of the Rev. 
Dr. Candlish’s publication entitled ‘* The Organ Ques- 
tion.” By the Rey. ALEXANDER Cromar, M.A., 
Minister of St. George’s Presbyterian Church, Liver- 
pool (Kdinburgh: A. and C. Black).—The propriety 
of the use of the organ in public worship is such a 
question as we Southrons would never think of dis- 
cussing. In religious matters, however, the Scotch 
have generally a way of asking ‘“ What did John 
Knox say?” or, ‘* What would he have said?” But 
then a greater than Knox said, * Let all things be 
done decently and in order ;” and until Dr. Candlish 
can show that the use of the organ is either an inde- 
cent or disorderly auxiliary in the practice of congre- 
gational psalmody, we by all means advise our Pres- 
byterian friends to show their usual common sense in 
the matter, without being scared by the authority of 
great names, whether of the living or dead. This we 
say, although Episcopalians, without prejudice or 
favour. 





SCIENCE. 

Animal Magnetism and Somnambulism. By the 
Somnambule Apotpue Dinier. London: 
Newby. 

ANIMAL magnetism has reached the second stage 

of science; everybody admits now that there is 

something in it. In its first stage it was called a 

falsehoed and an imposture. 

It is now the duty of scientific minds to study 
it with purpose to discover what that something 
is; and inquiry will be assisted by collecting evi- 
dence of facts from all quarters. ‘To this end 
M. Didier’s little volume will render valuable 
assistance. 

Not that he ean tell us much of his own know- 
ledge. He is a somnambulist; and mesmerism is 
only somnambulism artificially produced. He 
does not remember, when awake, anything that 
passed in his sleep. He cannot therefore inform 
us that which we should most like to know, how 
he perceives when his eyes are closed or blinded. 
Is it by the sense of sight, or by some sense that 
operates only in certain states of the brain? Is 
it simple consciousness, as when we feel that a 
thing is so and so, without knowing why we so 
feel; or is the objeet present to the mind’s eye? 
That the mind can, in a certain condition of the 
brain, when the will is paralysed, obtain this 
knowledge of external objects by some other 
medium than the senses will not be denied by 
those Who have witnessed the experiments that 
have been tried with artificial somnambules, or 
who believe the evidence that is recorded so 


o! events which Daniel had the power mysteriously | abundantly of natural somnambules. But what 
That is the question to be 
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golved. Man does not possess it alone. The | 


dog, the cat, the carrier pigeon, who will go | 
straight to their homes though miles away in a 
strange country, must possess the like power of | 
perception by some other medium than the eye 
orear. Whatever that sense is, we believe to be 
the sense by which somnambules perceive though 
their senses are shut up. 

Adolphe Didier was not an impostor—that is 
certain. We saw him tested by a large party of 
scientific men met for the very purpose of detect- | 
ing him, and who were satisfied of his honesty, 
and that he had the power he professed. We saw 
him play cards with one of the party, his eyes 
being trebly blinded, naming every card before it 
was turned, and the packs being purposely | 
brought by the inspectors, in order to prevent 
any possible trickery. We saw him read a/| 
sentence, which, by direction of the detectors, 
one of them had caused a friend to prepare, 
and sealed in four cases of cartridge-paper, it 
being previously agreed that the contents should 
not be known to anybody in the room, not 
even to the person who brought it. No possible | 
stretch of the doctrine of chances could explain 
the discovery of four words thus hidden from 
human sight. He has now published a small | 
volume detailing his experiences, but chiefly 
to show the uses of somnambulism in the art of | 
healing. As to this we can give no opinion, 
having seen nothing of it; but, knowing that he 
has been truthful in other things not less extra- 
ordinary, it would be unjust to refuse credit to 
him in this, although, being incapable of a test, it 
is, of course, more open to imposture. 

He begins with a theory of animal magnetism, 
resorting to the old explanation of a subtle fluid. 
It would be much better not to theorise about it 
at all, but to collect facts. Enough to ascertain 
first what of it is true; it will be for subsequent 
labours to classify the facts, and deduce from | 
them the conclusions to which they point. Science 
should always begin with experiment, and end 
with theory; yet the way of the world and the | 
folly of philosophers is to reverse the process, | 
and to build theories first and then look for facts; | 
and this inverse process has the great objection, | 
that it offers such temptation to mould the facts 
tothe theory. This is visible even in the volume 
before us. 

Hence the facts recorded here must all be read | 
with some relation to the theory, and accepted 


‘accordingly; but this does not affect their sub- | 


stantial worth, and should lead those who desire | 
sincerely to learn what is the very truth, to in- 

vestigate for themselves, use their own eyes and | 
understandings, and, without prejudice for or 

against, to try the experiments under circum- | 
stances which make imposture impossible, in | 
their own homes, with their own families and | 
friends. Thus they will ascertain how much to 
believe and what to reject, and, having measured 
the truth, they will be in a condition to frame 
some theory in accordance with the truths they 
have witnessed. In such experiments M. Didier’s | 
volume will be found of great assistance. 








A Manual of the Sea Anemones commonly found on the 
English Coast. By the Rev. Georae TuGwett. 
London: John Van Voorst. 1856, 

Amone the numerous works which the prevailing | 
passion for the study of marine zoology has given 
birth to, this beautiful volume, produced as it is in 
Mr. Van Voorst’s best style, may deservedly take a 
high rank. What with the aqua-vivarium exhibited 
by the Zoological Society in Regent’s Park, and the 
attractive works of Mr. Gosse and the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, the study of these charming “flowers of the 
sea” is now becoming very general; and among the 
elegant tastes which modern science has suggested to 
inquiring minds, the aquarium is now quite as popular 
as the microscope or the stereoscopic lens. Mr. Tug 
well’s volume is a monograph of the sea-anemones, 
which are divided by Mr. Gosse into three genera, 
Aetinia, Bunodes, and Sagartia. The descriptions are 
given in plain, intelligible language, without any of 
that mysterious phraseology which some people mis- 
take for science. The illustrations representing some 
of the rarer and more beautiful species are in them- 
selves exquisite specimens of colour-printing. 


The Aquavivariun, fresh and otherwise. By E. Lan- 
KESTER, M.D. London: R. Hardwicke, 

Tis is a more general book than Mr. Tugwell’s, al- 

though upon a kitdred subject. It is an excellent 

little handbook for the management of aquavivaria, 

marine and fresh, and gives the fullest information as 


to the form and arrangement of the tanks, the plants 
most fit to grow, and the animals best suited to | 


salt and fresh water respectively. 





Elements of the Economy of Nature. By J. G. Mac- 
vicar, D.D. London: Chapman and Hall. 

THE first edition of this remarkable essay upon the 

theory of molecules made a great sensation when it 

was issued in 1830, and scientitic men will be glad to 


| hear that a second and enlarged edition is now within 


their reach. In the Preface to this new edition an 
apology is made for the apparently presumptuous title 
of the work, which enlarged experience would lead 
its author now to change, but which the existence of 
a first edition renders necessary. The essay is in- 
tended as an indication of the most feasible modes 
of research rather than a complete exposition of 
of natural laws with respect to organic tissues. The 


living authors any one in particular as a type of 


| this class, for their number is legion. 


diagrams of the various atomic forms are well de- | 


signed, 


es 





Proceedings of the Literary and Philosophical Society 


of Liverpool, 1855-56.—The report for the past year | 


shows an increase of prosperity in the affairs of this 
respectable and long-established society, which now 
includes 148 ordinary, and 45 corresponding members. 


Some of the papers given in the present volume of | 


Proceedings are of great interest, especially a paper 
‘On the Cultivation of Mosses,” by the Rev. H. H. 
Higgins, and “ Notes on a Dredging Excursion to the 
North Cape,” by Robert M‘Andrew, Esq., the Presi- 
dent of the Society. There is also a valuable paper 
“On the Sub-Division of the New Red Sandstone 
between the River Dee and the Up-throw of the Coal 
Measures East of Liverpool,” by G. H. Morton, Esq. 


The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George 
Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E. (Cambridge: Macmillan 


and Co.)—An interesting and instructive essay on the 
five senses, considered, not only anatomically, but 
with reference to the inner life of man. 
to teach the young the meaning of the great truth 
that we are “fearfully and wonderfully made,” this 
essay will be of great value. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Modern Greece: a Narrative of a Residence and 
Travels in that Country. By Henry M. Barrp, 
M.A. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


As a means | 


London: Sampson Low and Son, Ludgate-bill. | 


MoperN authors of voyages and travels may be 
classified generally under three separate heads. 
First, there is the man who takes a wide and 
comprehensive view of his subject—whose glance, 
while it dwells on the more prominent beauties of 
the landscape, leaves not unnoticed the minutest 


accessories of the picture, and, while his sense of | 
vision is revelling in the enjoyment of the gran- | 


deur and loveliness of the world without, feels at 
the same time how greatly the pleasure of the 
moment is enhanced by the light of poesy and 
the warm glow of imagination within. Such a 


man will not merely give a faithful and accurate 
record of what he has seen and heard, but he | 


will do something more and far better than this. | 


With the skill of a quick and impressionable 
nature, he will at the outset establish a living 
bond of sympathy between himself and us. We 
shall, as it were, see with his eyes and hear with 
his ears—he will not alone present us with a cor- 
rect drawing, but with a vivid picture, bright with 
the fresh colours of truth and nature, and re- 
lieved and softened with the delicate tints of a 
refined fancy and cultivated taste. Such an 
author as this, will show us the possibility of unit- 


jects. 


The writers of the third class are in the world 
of literature what John Leech is in the world of 
art. Clever sketchers are they of life and character 
under one particular aspect. They do not seek 
to penetrate beneath the surface of things; they 
are content to portray the humours and follies 
of the hour in the strongest light they can: they 
do not seek ostensibly to make us wiser or 
better: their avowed object is to amuse, and if 
we are tavght anything as well, it is somewhat 
after the fashion of the court jesters of old; dis- 
guising a solemn lesson in the sportive language 
of mirth and wit. Perhaps Mr. Michael Angelo 
Titmarsh, in his “Journey from Cornhill to 
Grand Cairo,” is as good an illustration of this 
class of authors as any we could possibly select. 

Now, having carefully read Mr. Baird’s narra- 
tive of his travels in Greece, from beginning to 
end, we are bound to say he is as far removed 
from the last-mentioned type of writers as he is 
from the first. He is a good average specimen of 
the middle class of authors, evidently not en- 
dowed with much fancy or gifted with a warm 
imagination, and never, under any circumstances, 
led away by enthusiasm or impulse. He seems a 
man of cool temperament, a quiet sober reasoner, 
and one who may be safely trusted in all the 
information he gives us, whether social, political, 
or religious. But beyond this praise we cannot 
There is a want of animation in the style, 
and an absence of life in his descriptions, that 
together make Mr. Baird’s book a complete con- 
trast to the vivid “word paintings” with which 
during the last two years Mr. Russell, of the 
Times (for instance), has so greatly astonished 
and charmed a world of readers. 

Mr. Baird is an American gentleman who came 
to Europe in 1851, as we gather from his book, 
and made Greece his chief residence and study. 
He passed twelve months at Athens for the pro- 
secution of special studies, and travelled chiefly 
in Northern Greece and the Peloponnesus, 
making Athens his head-quarters and the prin- 
cipal starting-point for nearly all his excursions. 
The first ten chapters of Mr. Baird's volume are 
devoted by him to a description of his first sight 
of the coast of Attica, his impressions on entering 
the streets of modern Athens, an elaborate account 
of the Acropolis and the antiquities of the lower 
town, the walks ard suburbs, and the result of 
his inquiries into the social, political, and reli- 
gious condition of the various classes of the 
people. 

We propose, in this notice, confining ourselves 
principally to the last-mentioned division of sub- 
The descriptive powers of Mr. Baird are 
not, as we have said, very remarkable; and a 
mere archeological account of Grecian ruins and 
antiquarian remains would not be very acceptable 
to our readers. On these points, as far as we 
have been able to ascertain by a comparison with 
preceding writers, Mr. Baird tells us little, if at 
all, more than Dr. Holland, Mr. Haygarth, or 
Dr. Clarke did half a century or so ago. But 
the social and educational aspects of modern 
Greece present many features of extreme interest, 


go. 


| and it is in the investigation of such subjects 


ing masculine sound sense to a warm and active | 


imagination—his very versatility will prove his 


power—and language in his hands will become as 


potent an instrument as the magician’s wand was | 


in his—times, scenes, and persons will rise before 


us as in the fabled mirror of the seer, and return | 


and live once more. Were we to point out the 


writer who to our mind comes nearest to this | 


type, we would name at onee the gifted and 
brilliant author of “ Eéthen.” 

Next to this class, sed longo intervallo, comes 
the man of cold unimpassioned temperament, 


| who sees clearly, judges accurately, and narrates 


faithfully. No fear with him of imagination 
running riot, or intruding on the domain of 


severe and cautious reason. ‘The winys of fancy 


| never disturb with their light flutter his sober 


judgment. He plods along the road prescribed 
for him; he has what he deems a certain duty to 


| be performed, and he executes it most conscien 


tiously. If we have eompared the first class of 
travellers to the accomplished painter, this kind 
of man we may liken to the engraver. FEvery 
line of the original picture is faithfully copied, 
but all the glow of colour which gave such life 
and beauty to the artist’s master-piece is wanting, 
and we gaze on the coldly accurate engraving 
with feelings fur different to those which warmed 
us into enthusiasm when we first beheld the bril- 
liant painting. It is difficult to select from 


| among the most illiterate in Europe. 


and other kindred points of inquiry that Mr. 
Baird’s cautious spirit and calm accurate judg- 
ment are found to be of especial value. Let us 
first, then, take a brief view of the student-life of 
Athens. 

An impression certainly prevails that education 
and literature in Modern Greece are at a very 
low ebb; and that the people, as a nation, are 
Whatever 


| reason existed some twenty or thirty years past 


| are 


for this opinion does not hold good now. Mr. 
Baird tells us that he found that the University 
of Otho, at Athens, numbers at least as many 


students, and twice as large a body of professors, 
as the greatest of the United States’ colleges, It 
is divided iato four distinct s ols, those of 


The 


theology, law, medicine, and philosophy. 
ix, all, 


number of professors, in 1852, was fort; 
withonesingle exception, native Greeks. The Pre- 
sident is elected annually by his associates. The 
four schools differ widely in the number 
professors and the hours devoted to instruction ; 
for while in Philosophy there are twenty pro- 
fessors, and in each week of the nical term 
eighty-two lectures, there are in Theology but 
three professors, and fifteen hours of instruction. 
Law numbers eleven professors, and more than 
forty lectures; and Medivine twelve professors 
and between sixty and seventy lectures. There 
thus more than two hundred lectures 
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delivered to the students within the compass 
of a week in every department of literature, 
science, and art. The admission is entirely 
free; and, consequently, the lecture-room of a 
popular instructor will be found crowded to 
overflowing. The professors, though anything 
but liberally paid, are held in the highest respect 
and estimation; and numbers of young Greeks 
look forward to a chair in the University of 
Athens as the highest object of their ambition. 

The number of regularly matriculated stu- 
dents in 1853 was 750, not including, of course, 
the throngs of attentive auditors that crowd 
each lecture-room when instruction is given. At 
least one half of the matriculated students come 
from districts under the sway of the Sultan, and 
thus, as Mr. Baird observes, “Free Greece,” as 
she is proudly styled, is furnishing to the mil- 
lions of the same blood that are subject to a 
tyrant’s sway the benefits of a liberal education; 
and thus is she gradually preparing the way for 
their total emancipation from the shackles of ig- 
norance and superstition. 

The students, having no dormitories within the 
walls of the University, lodge in different quar- 
ters of the town; two, generally speaking, sharing 
one set of rooms. Mr. Baird numbered many of 
these young men among his intimate acquaint- 
ances. Nothing, he says, can be plainer than the 
mode in which their rooms are furnished, or the 
general style of living. Such a being as the fast 
man of Oxford and Cambridge is a rara avis that 
happy Athens has yet to become acquainted 
with. With regard to the students’ domestic 
economy we quote Mr. Baird’s own words: 

The Athenian student always takes his meals at the 
eating-house, and his fare is simple and wholesome. 
The warmth of the climate reduces the necessity and 


table in any considerable quantity, except at Easter. 
On that great festival, the most august of the year, 
it is a universal and immemorial custom to have a 
whole lamb roasted in every family. There is no one 
80 poor within the realm as to be unable to have 
some part in the gaiety and good cheer to which the 
day is devoted. On other occasions the only recrea- 
tion that the student takes consists in a visit to the 
theatre, or a walk on the public promenade with a 
friend. He will then invariably insist upon accom- 
panying him to the café to partake of the rathlikoum 
—a Turkish sweetmeat deservedly popular throughout 
the East. 

Beside the University of Athens, there are 
throughout Greece 325 common schools, regularly 
organised, and in 1853 attended by no less than 
40,000 children, of which it is not a little re- 
markable that more than 4000 are girls. What 
a contrast to the time when Dr. Holland pub- 
lished his travels in that country in 1819! Then 
it was thought absurd for a Greek father to teach 
his daughter anything beyond the elements of 
reading and writing; now female education has 
reached such a degree of refinement that there is 
a ladies’ college, presided over by Mme. Mano, 
where several hundred young women receive ex- 
cellent instruction, not merely in the usual ac- 
complishments of the sex, but in all the more 
useful and substantial branches of learning. 
Standing midway between the common or demotic 
schools are the Hellenic schools and the gymnasia. 
These altogether are attended by about 10,000 
students. The transition from the Hellenic 
schools to the University is easy. The Church 
and the military profession each possess a semi- 
nary of learning devoted exclusively to those 
vocations. The Rizarian Academy, so called 
after the wealthy Greek by whom it was founded, 
is dedicated exclusively to the education of young 
men destined for the priesthood. More recently 
a naval school has been established at Syra as a 
companion to the military school at Athens. We 
cordially agree with Mr. Baird’s reflections on 
closing this chapter: 

Under such cireumstances no one can deny that 
the present condition of Greece is full of promise. 
Seed has been planted that must yield a plentiful 
harvest. Greece needs, however, 4 higher tone of 
morality, and a purer form of religion. This is the 
dark side of the picture. Would that clearer indica- 
tions of a change so much to be desired could be pre- 
saged in the future. Then might we confidently 
abide the time when, though insignificant in size 
beside the overgrown states of modern Europe, Greece 
would wield an influence not disproportioned to the 
extent of her territory or the number of her inhabi- 
tants. 

Perhaps the most amusing chapter in Mr. 
Baird's book is that relating to modern Greek 
customs, particularly the ceremony of marriage, 
as it is performed both in the upper and lower 
circles of society. In the former case, the prepa- 














rations and the holy rites themselves are much | desirable end, and the codes of law and all the 


less elaborate than in the latter. When Dr. Hol- 
land published his travels in Greece, nearly forty 
years ago, the ceremony conaisted chiefly in the 
crowning of the bride and bridegroom with 
wreaths of living flowers, among which gleamed 
conspicuously snow-white lilies and golden ears 
of corn (if by any means they could be procured), 
as the emblems of purity and abundance. This 
ceremony, which was always performed by the 
chief priest, was succeeded by a solemn blessing. 
and two rings were then exchanged by the bride 
and bridegroom, though that is the sole part they 
took in the service, for not a word was uttered 
by either. A cup was then handed by the priest 
to the lips of the “happy couple,” who drank a 
portion of the consecrated wine it contained; and 
with this type of their having henceforth to share 
the sweets and bitters of the cup of life together, 
the ceremony ended. 

Much of the same form still prevails; but the 
grand essential portion of the rite—the crowning 
of the contracting parties—has lost much of its 
poetical beauty, by being now, in the upper 
circles of society at least, always performed with 
wreaths of artificial flowers, numbers of which 
may be seen exposed for sale in the shops and 
bazaars. The priest’s portion of the service on 
these occasions is very protracted, and consists of 
numerous prayers and passages of Scripture, 
usually mumbled over in such a manner as to be 
almost unintelligible. Some portions of the 
written form are in themselves so utterly sense- 
less, Mr. Baird says, that no one can have the 
least idea of what they mean. 

Among the lower classes the ceremony of 
marriage is a very formidable affair, both from 


\ | its length and the numberless customs attending 
relish for animal food, which rarely appears on the | 


the rites. The preparations begin on a Thursday 
invariably, and do not end until the following 
Sunday evening. Our author gives a very 
elaborate account of the various secular and 
sacred ceremonies attending the nuptials of the 
lower classes. He was also present at a Greek 
baptism, which in its way is almost as much 
burthened with mystic rites as the celebration 
of marriage. The influence of the belief in the 
gods of Olympus may evidently be traced here, 
and still more strongly in the funeral proces- 
sions, services, and offerings to the dead. 

After giving a very full account of King Otho, 
his consort, and the court, and politics of Greece, 
Mr. Baird has two chapters devoted entirely to 
the Greek Church and its festivals. No pains 
seem to have been spared in making these divi- 
sions of the work as complete and accurate as 
possible, 

During his long residence in the country, Mr. 
Baird continued to visit in succession every 


| state; and, if he does not fascinate us by the bril- 


liancy of his descriptions, we are bound to say he 
gives us most valuable instruction on every 
subject brought before the reader’s notice. Like 
many a worthy M.P., his matter is much better 
than his manner. As an antiquarian and eccle- 
siologist, Mr. Baird ought deservedly to occupy 
a high position among recent writers on Greece ; 
but as an elegant and accomplished author, we 
cannot say as much. He writes occasionally 
such very decided American-English, that we 
confess our ears have, on one or two occasions, 
been very painfully affected. For instance, Mr. 
Baird does not resolve on ascending Mount 
Hymettus on such a day, but he concludes to do 
it. Other examples of this use of words in an 
exclusively American sense might be adduced 
but we do not wish to appear hypercritical. 

To those who feel a strong interest in the trial 
of Dr. King, the American missionary clergy- 
man, for the alleged offence of viliiying the 
Greek Church, the chapter devoted entirely to 
the facts of the case, the trial, the speeches of 
counsel, and the results following the investiga- 
tion, will be read with avidity. 

We prefer, however, devoting the remainder of 
this notice to the more pleasing task of following 
Mr. Baird in his inquiry into the present con- 
dition of the language, poetry, and modern Greek 
literature in general. Much care has been be- 
stowed recently in the purification of the lan- 
guage from the many barbarisms which have 
crept into it from other tongues, particularly 
those of Italy, Turkey, and Albania, and the 
reform in this respect has been carried so far that 
the modern Greek purists propose that every 
word for which a native origin cannot be found 
shall be proscribed with ruthless severity. The 
Government, the University, and the press have 
alike contributed all their influence to this 


judicial records of the courts attest, by their 
classic language now, the effect of this singular 
and radical movement. 

Knowing the’ success that has attended this 
great scheme, and that the Hellenic kingdom is 
advancing every year in intelligence, wealth, and 
influence, we are not unprepared to hear that 
national literature is in a very promising con- 
dition; but we confess we are surprised to 
find from Mr. Baird, that in proportion to its 
size, the city of Athens supports a larger num- 
ber of journals and newspapers than any other 
city in the world. 

History, theology, and archeology are the 
branches of literature most cultivated, especially 
the two former; but, in the department of fiction, 
there seems to be a total want of originality or 
genius. However, translations from all the prin- 
cipal French novelists are constantly appearing, 
and Eugene Sue and Alexandre Dumas are well- 
known personages in modern Athens. Our own 
Sir Walter, too, has donned a Greek costume; 
but it seems the public taste has been somewhat 
vitiated by the high-spiced viands presented to 
them by MM. Dumas and Co., and consequently 
the author of “‘ Waverley ” is not so much appre- 
ciated as the “ Wandering Jew” or the “ Mys- 
teries of Paris.” Still, considering the low ebb 
| to which literature had sunk in Greece only a 
quarter of a century ago, it is surprising that it 
| should have made the progress it has—a progress, 
considering all the difficulties, moral and physical, 
| with which it had to contend, that is almost 
| unparalleled in the history of nations. ’ 
| ‘The ballad poetry of Greece is a very fruitful 

subject of investigation. There is not a person 

| or event of any local importance but the modern 
| Greek makes it the subject of a ballad. The 
| exploits of the k/efts or mountain robbers are 
| their favourite themes, and Mr. Baird gives us 
| some translations of these characteristic songs of 
| the people ; but, still, that poetry is associated 
| withthe most ordinary occurrences of life is 
evident from the numberless poems written and 
sung on all such occasions. L 

Of the present state of the drama and dramatic 
| literature in Greece we learn nothing from Mr. 
| Baird of any importance. It would seem that 

there is no probability of the land of Aischylus 
|and Sophocles taking a high position in this 
| department of the kingdom of letters at present. 
| Considering how important a subject is that of 

popular recreations, we are a little surprised that 
| Mr. Baird did not, during his protracted resi- 
| dence, bestow more attention on it, and give his 
| readers fuller information. The only amusement 
| which he notices is the semi-religious one on 
| Easter Tuesday, when all business ceases at 
| Athens, and almost the entire population, num- 

bering many thousands of men, women, and 
| children, all attired in their gayest costumes, 
| repair to the Temple of Theseus, and the Hills of 
| Mars and the Nymphs, either to join in or 
| witness the famous Romaika dance. We shall 
| let Mr. Baird here give his own account of it. 
| The Romaic dance, which can here be seen to great 
| advantage, is quite peculiar to Greece. The dancers, 
| who are always of the same sex, rarely number less 
| than twenty or thirty. Having selected a leader, 
| they form a sort of train, always preserving some- 
| 
| 
| 
| 





what of a circular position, and often clinging to 
each other by means of a handkerchief passed around 
the'r neighbour's waist. Within this partial circle 
sits sometimes one musician, but oftener two or three. 
One plays discordantly on the pipe, a second labo- 
riously endeavours to extract harmonious sounds 
from an instrument not very much unlike a: banjo, 
while a third at measured intervals thumps. with a 
large stick upon a cracked drum. The music, how- 
ever, seems to be of secondary importanee. The 
motions of the dancers are slow and dignified, par- 
taking of the nature of pantomime, in which the 
chief object of each is to reproduce the action and 
gestures of the leader. But at times the: action 
becomes more violent, varying with the nature of 
the subject of the song and the temperament of the 
leader. It is a favourite idea among the learned 
Greeks with whom I have conversed respecting it, 
that the Romaic is but a modification of the Pyrrhic 
dance of the ancients; and its character, so uttezly 
unlike the frivolous dances now in vogue, goes far 
towards establishing at least a connection between 
them. The Romaic resembles what I fancy to be 
the war-dance of our Indians. 

If we turn to Dr. Holland's book, we shal? find 
his description of the wild warlike dance, the 
Albanitike, to resemble what we know of the 
ancient Pyrrhic dance far more than the Romaika 
does. However, in this as well as in more im- 
portant matters, doctors will sometimes disagree. 
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Mr. Baird’s volume is illustrated with about 
sixty wood-engravings, from sketches principally | 
made by himself upon the spot—an excellent | seriously, 
plan both for the author and the reader, im- | °2'Ty both knapsacks perfectly well, we thought it | 
pressing the scene on the memory of the one, 
and conveying a sufficiently accurate idea of | 
it, for all general purposes, to the mind of the 


other. 


IN MARCHING ORDER. 


} 
| 
| 


| with. 


| the other to Lucerne. My list would still be con- 
sidered superfluously luxurious by such mountaineers 


would be a great advantage if one could be dispensed 
We therefore reduced our wants to the lowest | 
| minimum, packed them all in one knapsack, and sent | 


Many sensible things are put into Mr. Arle’s 


The luggage question had forced itself upon us | mouth, and the writing is upon the whole rather 
and although Aplanalp said he could | more substantial than is usually found in novels. 


It is of average merit. 


| Kathie Brande is free from the objection of aim- 
It has a very definite purpose—to in- 
| culcate the observance of duty. It is a history 


| of a quiet life devoted to the discharge of what 


| lessness. 


Relying, then, as we think we have every | as Kennedy and Hudson; but, with the exception of | it deems to be its duty, with continual self-sacri- 
| a pair of waterproof leggings and a Scotch plaid, | fices, and a little too much, perhaps, of the sacri- 


reason to do, on the truth of all Mr. Baird’s 
statements, and the correctness of his informa- 
tion, we may certainly augur well for the future 
The 

rapidly-progressive state of improvement percep- | 
tible in every condition of society only requires 
to be fostered by wise and liberal measures on 
the part of the Government, aided by strenuous 
efforts on the side of the people themselves, and 
before this eventful second half of the nineteenth 
century closes, Greece will take a much higher | 


condition of the modern Greek nation. 


which, although occasionally useful, might have 
been dispensed with, I did not discover any super- 
uity. My allowance, besides what was worn, was 
one flannel shirt, a thin under flannel waistcoat, a 
pair of drawers, a pair of trousers, two pairs of stock- 
| ings, a pair of slippers, a thick pair of boots, hair- 
brush, tooth-brush, soap, an invaluable pair of 
Turkish sponge-gloves for washing, a rough pair of 
| gloves for rubbing, a waterproof coat and leggings, 
and a Scotch plaid. My friend’s requirements were 
more limited. I had, in addition, a leather courier’s 








position in intelligence, morality, and political | bag, and my companion a waterproof havresack 


influence than she has ever occupied in the scale of | 
nations since the glories of Olympus faded before | 


the cross of Christianity. Guaucts. 








Journal of Six Weeks’ Adventure in Switzerland, 
Piedmont, and on the Italian Lakes. By W. UL. 
and H. T. London: Printed by Spottiswoode 
and Co. 1856. 

WE believe that, without committing any breach 

of etiquette, we may devote a brief space to the 

notice of this charming and unaffected little book 
of travel. Although printed only for private 

Circulation, we are not without a hope that its 

author may think better of the matter, may 

sink a little of that modesty which it is so re- 
freshing to find in a traveller (if only for its very 
rarity), and may resolve to present to the world at 
large a volume which contains so much that is 
both interesting and valuable. Many men have 
taken a six weeks’ walk on the very ground which 
was covered by W. L. and H. T.; but few have 
returned to tell the tale so well, so unaffectedly, 
and with so much advantage to their readers, as 
this Beaumont and Fletcher of pedestrians. In re- 
ferring to the authors in their twin capacity, 
we are only paying a deference to their title- 
page ; the great bulk of the work is written 
by W. L. in the first person, who refers con- 
stantly to his compagnon de voyage as “ my friend ” 
Starting from London on the 25th of June in 
this present year, our excursionists made their 
way, vid Boulogne and Paris, to Strasburgh ; 
thence to Kehl, Hillsteig, and Schaffhausen, and 
soon by Zurich, the baths of Pfaffers, and the 
Spliigen, to the Lake of Como, Thence to the St. 
Gothard, Lucerne, the Grimsel, the Rigi, Grindel- 
wald, Lauterbrunnen, the St. Theodule Pass, Cour- 
mayeur, Chamouni, and back again to Paris. 
Such is a mere outline of the journey, the greater 
portion of which was bravely executed on foot— 
proving that the travellers were no mean pedes- 
trians. In the course of their wanderings they 
ascended no less than nineteen remarkable moun- 
tains and passes, the aggregate elevation of which 
is something like 130,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. We regret that we can only find space 
for two extracts ; the first giving an account of 
the first walk on a glacier, and the second giving 
some useful information as to what is really 
necessary for the comfort of a pedestrian. 


The first treading on a glacier is not to be for- 
gotten: the enormous mass of ice; the firm and secure 
footing, even on a steep slope, provided you do not 
fall, which you need not do; the apparent solidity 
and immovability of the great mass, which, however, 
you well know is never still; the immense masses of 
rock carried down from the higher mountains and 
borne on its back by the glacier; the glorious colour, 
the deep crevasses, some filledwith the clearest water, 


containing map, handbook, pipe, and other little 
necessaries. 
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NOVELS. 
vols. London: Hurst 


THE NEW 
| Mr. Arle: a Novel. 2 
and Blackett. 

Kathie Brande: a Fireside History of a Quiet Life. 
By Hotme Les, Author of “Thorney Hall,” 
&c. 2vols. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 

| A NOVEL should be a work of art, and true art has 

always a design. An artist does not take his 
| brash and draw a tree there, and a mountain 

there, according to the mood of the moment. 

He sees or imagines a definite picture and endea- 

vours to transfer it to his canvass. A composer 

does the like with music; a poet with his verses; 
} and a novelist ought to plan a novel not merely 
| as a tale, but with a purpose, to illustrate some- 

thing in the philosophy of society or the psycho- 
logy of man. It is not enough to take two or 
three young men and as many young women, 
without impressing upon them any definite 
characters, to make them fall into love and out 
of love, and misunderstand and thwart one 
another, until the proper number of pages is 
filled for righting them. Thestory, besides being 
interesting in itself, should illustrate something, no 
matter what. The fault we have to find with Mr. 
Arle is, that it fails to do this. We can discover 
no design in it, and, truth to say, very little of | 
the other merits which, to some extent, might 
compensate for this defect. Involuntarily we 
ask, why was it written? for what purpose ? 
with what aim? Why is Hilda introduced to 
us in the first chapter as in love with one man, 
and in the last as in love with another ? It may 
may be true to nature, but it is not pleasant. 
For the rest, the story is common-place enough, 
wanting, like almost all English novels, in inge- 
nuity of plot, but written agreeably, and free 
from any patent faults. Alcina is the personage 
most approaching to originality of conception; 
but she has had her prototype. The others are 
familiar enough to every novel-reader. 

Mr. Arle was suggested by Miss Bronte’s | 
“Jane Eyre” and Mrs. Gaskell’s “North and 
South.” The former contributed the hero; the 
latter supplied the incident of a clergyman quit- 
ting the Church from conscientious scruples and 
enduring the loss of caste consequent on such 
backsliding. Hilda Stanton, the heroine, was 
betrothed in early life to Hendon Maynard, a 
gentleman of large property and great accom- 
plishments. But the change in her father’s posi- 
tion and some little fear she has that her lover is 
not so stable in character as she had supposed, 
induce her to break off the engagement. He is, 
however, somewhat more faithful than she: he 
will not listen to her “reasons why,” and for a 


| thinks more of ideas and less of words. 


| fice of others as well. Kathie is the daughter of 
| a clergyman, who dies while she is yet a child, 
| leaving her to the care of her widowed mother 
with avery scanty purse, scarcely sufficient to 
supply the comforts of life. The privations to 
which they are subjected, their patience and 
| brave bearing up against suffering and sorrow, 
|are described with exquisite feeling. Then 
Kathie visits her grandmother, and falls in love 
with the curate of the parish, to whom she en- 
gages herself. Returning to her home, she 
finds her mother surrounded with troubles; hi r 
brother has got into debt at Cambridge, and 1 

sister accepts the adoption of an aunt; and 
Kathie remains her mother’s only friend and 
companion. The curate, being now in circum- 
stances to marry, calls upon her to fulfil her en- 
| gagement. Duty tells her to remain at home; 
her lover, vexed and hopeless, breaks off their 
engagement and marries the daughter of a bishop. 
| Kathie’s cup of bitterness is full; but she does 
not resign herself to sorrow. Still the con- 
sciousness of duty done sustains her spirit. Here 





| 





the story should have ended—virtue should 
have been made its own reward. Novel-readers, 
| however, would not be content with this. 


Poetical justice must be done. So, in order that 
the goodness of Kathie may have some material 
reward, which in real life it has not often, the 
authoress must needs put to death the curate’s 
wife, manifestly for the purpose of enabling him 
to marry Kathie at last. To our mind this is 
not altogether satisfactory. It destroys all the 
romance we associate with the hero of a novel, 
to find him quitting the heroine, falling in love 
with somebody else, actually marrying and 
becoming that unromantic thing, a husband; 
then passing into a state of widowhood, wearing 
the green willow all round his hat for a 
twelvemonth and a day, and sighing over the 
dear departed as he offers his hand—and heart ? 
—to his old love, whom he had left and forgotten. 
Such things are in real life, as everybody’s ex- 





| perience will inform him; but it is not an inci- 


dent upon which it is safe to found a novel. It 
is the weak point in a tale, very cleverly con- 
ceived in its earlier parts, and very beautifully 
told throughout. 

Holme Lee is, we believe, only an assumed 
name, and it is a lady who thus presents herself 
to the public with a masculine title. She is 
winning for herself a high place in the ranks of 
fiction. Each new tale improves upon its prede- 
cessor. Kathie Brande is her matured production, 
and, as a composition, it is very superior indeed 
to “Thorney Hall.” She has escaped from the 
tyranny of epithets. She writes more naturally, 
because she does not try to write so well. She 
Her de- 
scriptions are shorter, simpler, and therefore 
more graphic. Her characters are not drawn in 
a pen-and-ink sketch at the beginning of the tale, 
but left to develope themselves ; and the reader 
makes acquaintance with them precisely as with 
the persons he meets in real life, by intercourse 
gradually learning more and more about them 
until the character is complete. She is mani- 
festly an enthusiastic lover of nature, and she 
paints scenery with the hand of an artist. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that Kathie Brande is 
not merely a very interesting novel—it is a very 
wholesome one. It should be put into the hands 




















time they continue on their old terms of inti- 





and others in which the water is heard rushing hun- 
dreds of feet below—all combine to produce a spectacle | 
of beauty, sublimity, and wonder. The nuisance of | 
a glacier is its moraines. The irresistible action of | 
Tain, frost, and snow, splits off fragments of rock of all 
sizes, varying from many tons’ weight to mere stones. 
These fall into the glacier at its side, and immediately 
commence their inevitable journey to its termination, 
where they form the “terminal moraine,” while at the 
side they form the “lateral moraine;” but, whether 
“ terminal” or “ lateral,” they are equally excessively 
troublesome climbing. The steep side of the glacier 
‘is often covered with a coating of gravel, which seems 
‘to afford a firm footing, but it is must treacherous, as 
it is generally only a thin covering over the hardest 
Mack ice. 


With our last extract we bid adieu to these 
excellent and intelligent pedestrians. 








macy. But he is beset by the machinations of | 
his mother and sister, who are averse to the con- 
nection, and a young beauty is thrown in te 
way, and so he is tempted at last to reciprocate | 
Hilda’s objections and he marries the new face. 
Hilda is, or pretends to be, very angry, although 
Hendon had only done what she had desired him 
to do, and in this state of mind she crosses the 
path of Mr. Arle, who is one of those middle- 
aged, sensible, eccentric, incomprehensible perso- 
nages, who have fascinated novelists ever since the 


of young persons as being better than a sermon, 
for it teaches virtue by example, which, we are 
told, is so much better than precept. 

The following passage, from the scene in which 
Kathie refuses to marry because duty claims her 


| cares for her aged mother, exhibits the spirit of 


the work, and the merits and faults we have 


noticed :— 


He half withdrew his arm, as if rejecting such a 


compromise; but when I shrank away, he caught me 
back again, and asked almost fiercely if his love were 
so indifferent to me that I could leave him thus. The 
glistening happy tears in my eves were answer 


success of “Jane Eyre,” and who have been | enough. He returned to his first idea of the folly of 
reproduced we know not how often. Just such | waiting. I reminded him of the duties I owed at 
a being is Mr. Arle, who ultimately wins the | home. 








deserted Hilda’s heart and hand; and the manner 
of his doing it is the story told in these volumes. 


“ Who can require the sacrifice of you?” he pas- 


sionately exclaimed: “ What mother can ask a child 
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to give up! 
be ?” 
“Oh, Felix; she would not ask it,” I replied, 


grieved and yet touched by his tone: “ She would 
toil on to her dying day rather than stand in the way 
Do not urge me, Felix; I have a 


tde. Could you expect a selfish 


of our happiness. 
duty which | 











daughter to make a good wil lam so young, and 
I have done hing for my mother yet. I must 
to her for atime: 1 ought.” 

} 8} Imly, Kathie, and expect to bi 
convi 1, \ u, too; for you, and wit! 
you, 1 could do ig. Have you not pledged 
yourself to me?” he said gently and tenderly. le 
held me against his heart, and looked down into my 
eyes for an answer. I shook my head, and avoided 
his gaze. My sense of duty withstood this first ap- 
peal of passion. He loosed his arm, and put me away 


mournfully; but I did not stir te go: I could not. 
le 
ic 





longed to Jay my head on his breast, and tell him I 
would do whatever he willed. 

‘My love then is nothing to you, Kathie! You are 
proud: you will not let me work for you,” he added. 





I was silent ; but thehot tears swelled into my eves 
at his injustice. L saw my future before me quiet and 
tranguilly happy, even through those half-bitter 
tears. ‘There would be a round of small duties to do 
—duties that would prevent idle anxieties and foolish 
fears. My life looked like a stream flowing peacefully 
through meadow lands; no swift currents, no shal- 
lows or dangerous quicksands showed in its course : 
now and then there were inflowings from another 
river—gushing, sparkling, making sunny eddies 
where the waters met—then on they glided again 
with gentle ripple. Perhaps there might come a 
shadow across that stream; but shadows would not 
stop its tide: it might wind deviously through 
long miles; it might be skirted by dusty roads where 
Hope would lag, and Patience grow footsore; but I 
saw a point where the two rivers mingled, where rese 
4 fair city looking seawards; thence the deep still 
waves flowed on into strange lands beyond my ken— 
beautiful lands where the sunshine was never dimmed, 
or the flowers stricken with frost or blight. I glanced 
up vision to find his reproachful eyes 
watching the flickering changes on my face. 


long, 


from my 


The Faun of Aptonga. By the Rey. J. M. Neale. 
(Burntisland: at the Pitsligo Press).—A tale of the 
Early Martyrs, written (as the title-page states), “ for 
children,” but profitable to readers of a larger 
growth. 





POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Craigcrook Castle. By Geratp Masser. London: 
David Bogue. 1856. 

Craigcrook Castle proves indubitably—if, in- 
deed, that needed any proof—that its author 
possesses, of a truth, the high and sacred gift of 
genius—which Coleridge justly defines as the 
‘faculty of growth ”—by the plentiful evidences 
of “growth” which it affords. What was em- 
bryotic in the former work is flower in this ; what 
was flower and blossom then is now young though 
luscious fruit. Not that we mean to affirm 
that Gerald Massey’s genius has now attained 


full maturity. Zhat cannot be predicated 
of it yet, we hope, for many years to 
come. Every man of true genius is an 
evéer-brightening presage — an undeveloped 


possibility. 

In saying, therefore, that the present work of 
Mr. Massey is as the fruit to the flower, we must 
be understood as speaking relatively. It ex- 
hibits more unmistakable evidences of power than 
the former production, and shows a wider rang< 
of vision, as well 
stronger grasp. And it yet is, in reality, as full of 
imperfection 
spective as t 
tion hints at a higher result, and its embryo is 
that of a nobler and more consuminate flower. 
It lifts up the platform of the poet’s possibilities 
into a higher sphere; and gives us glimpses of 
ampler beauty—premonitions of 
stronger thrills of passion and pathos. 


} 
i 





reaches of 


ca 
1er best years to such work as yours will 


as a steadier pulse and a | 


-is, in fact, as embriotic and pro- | 
1e former work; only its imperfec- | 


The volume which contained the “Ballad of | 


Babe Christabel ” as its “ bright particular star ” 
was full of power, and full of crudity also. Indeed, 
to some extent at least, the amount of its 


crudity was indicative of the amount of its | 


strength. The breadth and freedom of the out- 
line suggested the breadth and power of the pic- 
ture, when all its wealth of colouring should 
gradually be added, touch by touch, and tint by 
tint. The ragged rim of the half-risen orb gave 
unmistakable evidence 
which should yet heave on the horizon; and the 
very raggedness of the outline served only to 
mark the more definitely the extent of the 
proportions which should afterwards appear. The 
present work bears the same relation to Mr. 


of the mighty bulk | 





Massey’s apparent present possibilities, which 
his last work bore to his apparent possibilities at 
the time when ¢# was published. The former is 
no richer in promise than the latter; but itis as 
rich in a yet richer promise. It points to the 
future likewise; but to a still brighter future, 
and reveals yet loftier regions of the possible 
and the untrodden. The traveller has advanced, 
but the horizon has advanced with him. 
Craigcrook Castle reminds us both of Hogg’s 
*Queen’s Wake,” 
“Princess.” In structure it resembles the 
former; and in substance and manner the latter. 
T 
A 


ogether, like the “Queen’s Wake;” while it 


| 


| 
| 


and of Alfred Tennyson’s | 


Until the fires of Hell have left white ashes on his lips: 

And there they pass whose tortured hearts the worm that 
dies not grips. 

The stricken crawl apart to die. 
heaves 

With merry laughters mournful as the dancing of dead 
leaves, 

There griping Greed rich-heaps of yellow wealth of bank 
and shop, 

As autumn leaves grow goldenest when rotten-ripe to drop: 

And many melt the marrow of their manhood, burn its 
bloom, 

In Passion’s serpemt arms, and with her kiss of fire consume. 

And sideling Vanity seeks a mirror in each passing face, 


There, many a bosom 


| But through the dark some luminous lives flash up and 


tis a series of brief stories slightly connected | 


deals with the feelings generated by the events of | 


the passing hour, like the “ Princess.” Like the 
latter, too, it is a “ medley.” 

Each story is shadowed in faint outline, rather 
than graven firmly in shapely narrative. Each 
deals more with subjective passion and feeling 
than with objective incident. Its interest is to 


pray Heaven's grace. 

“All beauteous stand her idols 
height; 

And trom their fairy heaven lean veiled shapes, half-dim, 
half-bright ; 

They draw us with a dream delicious to the aching sight ; 

Atmfuls of warm delight, white waists, ripe lips, and merry 
brides ; 

Life-dew in melting roses, low sweet music, worlds besides ! 

And day by day, on each highway, from many a sunny 
shire, 


shining on their azure 


| The country life comes green to wither for the hungry fire. 


be derived not from its startling adventures, its | 
novelty of situation, or its dramatic or melo- | 


dramatic development of character, but from the 
sumptuous sensualism of its phraseology—that 
species of sensualism which Milton desiderated 
in all true poetry,—the depth of its passion, and 
the subtlety with which this is illustrated by 
imagery drawn from external nature. The ex- 


All into London leaping, leaping flows the human sea, 
Where, a wreck at heart or a prize in arms, the waves flash 
With & betgte to God on high, he sees the tumult, hears the 
And dives, from out the gulf to snatch a nobler-crownéd 
The Lady Laura leaneth like a bending heaven above, 


| And his life is safely steadied with the anchor of his love. 
| Three times into the eity’s heart there ran the news of 


ternal universe is full of symbols and hieroglyphs | 


whose meaning each character finds written out 
in his own personal history. The mysterious 


sympathies which subsist between the mind of | 


nan and nature are here presented in the form of 
pictures exquisitely coloured, instead of being 
stated in a series of psychological propositions. 


The story, in every instance, is left very much to | 


take care of itself; and all the author’s care and 
skill are lavished on the poetry which is to em- 
balm and embody it. 

Craigcrook Castle opens, like the “ Princess,” 
with a festive party, whose several occupations 
are brilliantly described. Several characters are 
introduced at the outset, among whom the most 
noticeable are: 

AURELIA with the royal eyes, and breast 
Bounding with hurrying heart, wave-wanton, for 
A ripe repose on some Elysian shore; 


And— 


MaBEL, saintly sweet, fairily fine, 
As maiden rising from enchanted mere ; 
Pale as a lily crown'd with moonlight calm, 


We are told that:— 


Some play’d at bowls upon the velvet sward, 

And drank old ale with ruby flame in it 

Where sunny laurels twinkled silver lights ; 
While others traced the footprints of old time, 
Long fossilized: some by the sea—that glow'd 

In living azure, and inviolate calm— 

Peer'd in the ports! of its wonder-world. 

We shower’d playful palms down in the path, 

And deckt with flowers the marriage-robe of one 
Who brought his beauteous bride in triumph home; 
A jolly Briton princely to the poor. 

His rich heart-warming ruddiness of lock 

Might make an east wind reel off mellow and mild: 
So sunnily his inner ripeness smiled : 

And stalwart stood the sheltering wall of his life, 
For climbing flower and fruit to bud and bear, 

Her fragrant weight of warm and rosy life, 

That twined with tender want of folding arms, 
Half sad with sweetness like a dew-droopt flower, 
Stirs in his smile and rises ruddy and caim, 

With breath that maketh dim his dallying eyes: 

A young Aurora of warm womanhood 

Glowing imperial as the sun-toucht rose! 

Her eyes wide-waken'd by love's quickening kiss— 
Sweet—drunken with the wine of tears—foreshow 
How love hath hived his honey in her heart. 

And there they watk their rosy marriage time, 
With gracious words that brighten listening brows 
Like crowus of splendour, as the first pair walkt 
Their morning of the world in Paradise. 


We have much more faith in the virtue of ex- 
tracts to give a correct idea 
rich in imagery, so warm and gorgeous in 


colouring as Craigecrook Castle, than in that of | 


criticism. Here follows a bold, vigorous picture, 


extracted from that portion of the poem entitled | 


Lady Laura, which reveals, in sudden lightning- 


spring ; 

Sweet primrose-time is come again, and the silver showers 
sing. 

The cloudy imag’ry of heaven sails o’er him day by day, — 

fie watches parching as the palm when the rain floats far 
away, 

All thirsty, as the hero’s soul with glory’s burning drouth, 

And yearning, as the dying yearn, for a deathbed in the 
south ; 
For spring’s watm breath and bright caress, and pleasant 
feel of leaves, ; ’ 
And all her beauty, wet with morn, his heart within him 
grieves, 

The country memories, rich inlaid, so fragrantly are stirr’d, 

As spice-witds whisper something low, or sings a careless 
bird. 

The green woods beckon, spirit-like, through a dream of 
azure sky ; 

All heaven looks out from a flower as from the beloved’s eye, 

And visions of a lovelier lighted life move glimmering by. 

Above that wilderness ef life he often sat alone, 

Watching the surges of the soul, which ever and anon 

Reveul’d the proud wave-wrestler Hope for ever battling on! 

And ever through the dark the Lady Laura's star-smile 
shone. 

Ah, the dear night was all his own, then life rose starry- 
tower'd, 

Full-honey’d with its folded spring, his shut heart bud-like 
flower'd. 

Upon the stream that pines all day the calm of heaven doth 
rest, 

And its star of love, though far above, keeps bridal on its 
breast. 
Pure, pained loveliness, she walks a world of wrong and 
guile, : 
Yet nightly looketh in his face with the same sweet patient 
sinile. 

While ever and for ever goeth up to God for doom, 

The city’s breath of life and death, in glory or in gloom; 

And there it rings each spirit round, of light or uarkness 
woven, 

And they shall wake and walk their self-unfolded hell or 
heaven. 


| Nightly a merry harvest-home the Devil in London drives, 


And gathers on the shores of hell the wreck of human lives; 
While God sits over all in heaven, and in His hand doth hold 


| The Flower of Silence, shedding worlds like seed of sunny 


gold. 
In contrast with the fierce and lurid fire of the 


| above, we quote the following delicious and dainty 


of a volume so | 


} 


flashes of imagery, the seething depths of life in | 


large cities, and which may fitly bear the title of 
LONDON. 

O mighty mystery, London, there be children still who hold 

Her palaces are silver-rooft, her pavements are of gold: 

And blindly in that dark of fate, they grope for the golden 
prize, 

For somewhere hidden in her heart the charmed treasure 
es. 

Such glory burning in the skies, she lifts her crown of light 

Above the dark, we see not what we trample in the night, 

O merry world of London! O aehing werld of moan, 


| How many a soul hath stoop'd to thee, and lost its starry 


throne! 

There Circe brims ber sparkling ruby, dancing welcome— 
laughs 

All seruples down with wicked eye, and the crazed lover 
quafis, 





little ditty: 
Lady of the forest 
Is the Silver Bink ; 
Shimmering in the sunshine; 
Shivering at the mirk ; 
Rocking in her rapture; 

A dancing psaltress slim ; 
Her hair a shower of beauty; 
Her motion a glory-swim 

Or when dewy twilight 
Pours its chrism of balm, 
And her tremulous bosom 
Fills with a tender calm. 
*Mid the dance of colours, 
And semitones of green, 
Gleams this daintier spirit 
That in leafdom is the queen. 
Of ail the trees o’ the forest, 
He loves the Silver Birk, 
Shimmering in the sunshine, 
Shivering at the mirk. 
So like the Lady Laura 
In her purity and grace ; 
Dreaming in its shadow, 
Often rose her face ; 
And as when a sunburst 
Goldens the green isles, 
The woodland water smileth, 
So his heart within him smiles. 


Every part of Craigcrook Castle betrays the 
presence of the true poet. It has much less of 
the mere verbiage of poetry—much less of that 
floridity of style which many mistake for the 
true expression of genius—much less of the mere 
echo of the singing of others, and more originality, 
power, and individualism than Mr. Massey’s 
earlier volume displayed. It literally teems 
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THE CRITIC. 





with images, 
prove the author's 
not only gives us gt 


any one of which is sufficient to 
right to the title of poet. It 
Iden glimpses 


of the beauty | 


of nature, but also of that diviner beauty which | 


the soul sheds on the objects she beholds and 
loves. The mighty mother is made to echo back 
the throbbing of the warm heart of humanity; 
and all her solitudes and waste places are filled 
with the sweet idealisms of the poet—the Maker 
—who, although borrowing his materials from 
the external universe, pays back his debt to 
nature, by clothing her in a vesture of imperish- 
able beauty, by winging her bare facts with his 
fine fancies, and softening, subduing, and glori- 
fying all in the rich hues of his imagination, as 
mountain peaks are transmuted into bDillowy 
clouds of fire in the gold and crimson of sunset. 
We select a cluster of beautiful images and 
delicious lines 

At birth her hair was dark as it were dipt 

In the death shadow; but it rarefied 

In radiance as her head rose nigher heaven, 

Till she—white glory—lookt from a golden mist. 

This is her still face as she lay in death! 

Spirit-like face! set in a silver cloud, 

It comes to us in silent glooms of night; 

The wee wan face that gradually "ew 

And darkened into the great cloud of death. 

The chariot whe 
Of coming vengeance spin too sw 


witha: 


} 






t for sight 
We were as treasure-seekers in the earth 
When lo, a death's-head on a sudden stares 
And all her childhood’s vagrant royalty 
Sat staid and calm in some eternal throne. 

The poem entitled “The Mother’s Idol 
Broken” will, we imagine, please the largest 
number of readers. The story is simple enough. 
It is, in reality, a purged and purified edition of 
the sweet “ Ballad of Babe Christabel.” In the 
more recent poem the murks and mists of pas- 
sion have cleared off and given place to the 
sweet and tender moonlight of memory. It 
breathes a calmer and more tranquil spirit, and 
lifts up shining eyes of hope, glistening in tears, 
and yet still looking up, and is bright with a 
more hallowed radiance than any that shone on 
the troubled sorrow of the “Ballad.” The jewel 
that made life beautiful is certainly gone; the 
socket in which it was set 
for its place can never be supplied; but the sur- 
vivors no longer grope blindly in the dark in 
search of the lost treasure, and giving utterance 
to all the hot language of fresh-wrung agony and 
despair; for the eye of faith beholds the lost 
glory shining in the circlet of the Redeemer. In 
nothing is the mellowing and maturing of Mr. 


Massey’s genius more strikingly displayed than 
> Py i - 
in the similarities and contrasts furnished by 


these two poems. Take the following exquisite 
lyric, as an exemplification of our meaning: 


All in our marriage garden 
Grew, » to God, 
A bonnier flower than ever 
Suck’d the green warmth of the sod 
O beautifal unfathomably 
Its little life unfurl 
Life’s crown of sweetn 
White Rose of all tt 


au the 


smilir 














Sw 








From out a gracious bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew; 
It fed on smiles for sunshine, 

And tears fur daintier dew. 
Aye nestling warm and tende 

Our leaves of love were c 
So close and close about our wee 

White Rose of all the world. 








Two flowers of glorious crimson 
Grew with our Rose of light ; 

Still kept the sweet heaven-g 
Her whiteness saintly ' 

I’ the wind of life they dance 
And redden’d as they whirl'd; 

White, white and wondrous grew our wee 
White Rose of all the 










world 
worlds 


With mystical faint fragrance 
Our house of life she fill'd— 

teveal'd each hour some fairy tow’r, 
Where winged hopes might be ild. 

We saw—though none like us might see— 
Such precious promise pearl’ @ 

Upon the petals of our wee 
White Rose of all the world, 


But evermore the halo 
Of angel-light increased, 
Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 
Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently 
Our darling bud uy g 
And dropti’ the grave —God’ s lap—our wee 
White Rose of al! the world. 





Our Rose was but in blossom ; 
Our life was but in spring; 
When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing: 
“ Another bud of infancy, 
With holy dews impearl'd ;” 
And in their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 
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shadowy 
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terms 
tragedy 
common 


and 


and longing 


loneliness of heart into the sunlight of love, only 


to have her heart broken by 


tear her from the object 


wed her to a 


* worldling 
sweet name for gold 


rotten, who bought love’s 


They dress’d me in bride-fi 
The white and wimpled weeds of widowhoox 


And led me forth. 


a jewell'd mocker 
’Twas like a wedding with the 


In silent hurry, and white 
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worn 


Connubial happiness is of course out of the 
question in a union like this; and we learn with- 


| out surprise that 


The image of nuptial love to which they led me, 
A maiden sacrifice i’ 
That should have raised me, 


And into quickness all my col 


the sanctu 


ary, 
st miled my tears away 


Iness kist 


And fed with precious oi] the lamp of love 


That in my heart, a8 in a tomb, 


burnt on, 


Was a gaunt skeleton whose grave-like arms 
Claspt me for ever to a loveless breast. 


The wreteh to whom this 
womanhood was linked indissolubly 
‘tyrant just too mican to murder.’ 


are told, a ‘ 


budding flower 
was, 
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We trust we have qu ted ugl 1 said 
enough to convince our readers, that this is a 
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true poet who claims audience 


enough to ensure him a patient hearing, 


hearty burst of acclamation when his 








done. Gerald Massey is a true child of genius; 
and the wonder, in his case, is not, as in that 
of Bloomfield, and Clare, and Tannahill, that, 
amid such circumstances as those i which he 
vas placed, he should have come to write verses 
at all; but, on the contrary, the merits of his 
poetry are such that we place the bays on his 
brows at once, and forget altogether the circum- 
stances amid which his mi has own ahd 
flourished. 
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many little eyes have twinkled with delight over 
that little book in blue cloth, the collection of 
that “ wise nonsense ” which makes ~~ ry hours 
not only bearable but welcome. Wea » to the 

‘Merry Tales for Little Folk.” There is more 
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doom But our business is with the C 

de Chatelain, not with his gifted wife. 
translations before us of rare variety, 
they represent to Frenchmen many of those 
individualities whi form the strength of Eng- 








lish literature. The first few pages of the book 
are devoted to the poems of Mrs. A Potts— 
poems which may not inaptly be termed the way- 
side flowers of life and language, because, though 
devoid of flaunty and flashy colour, they yet 
at ttract by their sim ple loveliness. Here, to our 

thinking, the translator has perf his ts ask 
with expressive fir The tenderness of the 





among 





original is pres rved these unavoidable 
diffi which beset the best and most skilful 
translator. In addition to these sweet poems 
this little volum« ntains “Evangeline” and 
numerous ions from poets whose names 





and can 
also through 


and will, we he 
made familiar 


ype, 
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scarcely doubt, be 





the spirited pen of the Chevalier de Chatelain to 
our ne ighbours across the channel. We look on 
these translations as an earnest tribute to English 
cenius; and their usefulness cannot be a ques- 


tion of doubt, the truth and 


beauty. 


since 


y are a reflex of 





MIS CELLANEOl US. 


Art and Nature at Home and Abroad. By Grorer 
W. Tuorneury, Author, &c. 
Hurst and Blackett. 
We have got over Guy Fawkes’s day and the Lord 
Mayor’s day fairly enough. We have discharged 
our squibs and and duly burnt our 
“ Guys.” We have seen the men in brass, and 
sturdy steeds drawing locomotives, reaping- 
machines, and all the materialism of Tiptree Hall 
encomium. We are reminded by these and other 
signs that winter is be aring down upon us. Our 
lon squares are nearly denuded of foliage, and 
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withered leaves are playing hide-and-seek along 
the railings, and, forgetful of their high descent, 
are performing all manner of antics and sportive 
capers in the highway. We are approaching the 
dull days when the air without may be stirred 
as with a ladle, and the long evenings, which are 
liable to be made longer by wearisome stitchings 
round the table-board, and more wearisome polkas 
extracted from the cabinet or semi-grand piano— 
when a frightful chasm is made between the hour 
of tea and the hour of rest, enlivened only by 
some friend dropping into it. The days and 
nights, in short, are approaching which the 
wheezy resent, and when there is no stirring out 
to witness a play, or to listen to a prelection on 
galvanism or gas at “ our institution.” Should, 
in these evil days any one desire to have a 
glimpse of spring, a flower of summer, or a 
golden ray of autumn, let that one buy or 
borrow Mr. Thornbury’s new book; it is so 
sunny and genial that one, while he peruses 
it, will forget to snuff the candle and poke the 
fire; he will no longer think of fogs and chills 
without, but will bask in the sunshine that falls 
upon him within. Then, his art is so artful and 
his nature so natural, that you are easily disposed 
to forgive the cheat his pen and pencil sometimes 
play you. He dashes in his colours with a bold 
but steady hand. The provoking thing is that 
you cannot discover how he produces his effects. 
He is articulate, and you cannot exactly tell 
wherein lies the force of his articulations. He 
covers his palette with adjectives of so many 
contradictory tints that the wonder is how ever 
he produces a harmonious picture. Yet his trees 
are verdant, his heaths are brown, his donkeys 
browse naturally on natural thistles, his gipsies 
and his beggars look as thievish, as roguish, as 
tattered, and as picturesque as you could desire 
them to be. His perspective is correct; his 
backgrounds are well defined against a clear 
blue Italian sky, or they melt away between 
heaven and earth as they should doin a hazy, 
dreamy Dutch or English sky. Sometimes 
he gives us a single subject, sometimes 
a single character—one of Hogarth’s thumb-nail 
sketches; but his great art, as it appears to us, 
lies in his groupings and contrasts. He hauls, so 
to speak, a number of oddities and eccentricities 
into his canvass without making them jostle or 
allowing them to disturb our notions of pro- 
priety. They are not monotonous. They have 
no resemblance to two of the dullest prints we 
can at present recollect to have seen—John 
Wesley preaching before a conference of short- 
cropped, white-neckclothed ministers; and 
Arthur Wellesley entertaining a company of 
sabred, sworded, and epauletted veterans at a 
Waterloo banquet. In both these instances, to 
see one character is to see the whole. The 
pulpit and the pews, the epergnes and candela- 
bra, are the things alone noticeable and distine- 
tive. We would, in justification of the latter 
observation, direct attention to Mr. Thornbury's 
“ Beggars” only. He flings them neck and crop 
into his picture, where, after shaking themselves, 
they take up a natural position. First we have 
pointed out to us a fat-cheeked, lazy Piedmontese 
boy, whining, “ Charité, mon brave monsieur;” 
then a begging and praying Italian, who styles 
you “Eccelenza,” in hopes of extracting from 
your pity half a farthing. At Salerno, the 
tramping artist is importuned by a blind old 
fellow, dragged along by a sturdy son, gasping 
forth “Datemi qualcha cosa;” and at Naples by 
a hideous, old, three-fingered cripple. “ His wife 
was a leathery hag, with a changeling child tug- 
ging at her leathery breast.” A Parisian female 
—a fiddler, with two wooden legs like cribbage- 
pegs ”—is next introduced; then an aged pair of 
violinists, an old man and woman who have their 
place in the vicinity of the Invalides. The 
woman has “ stuffed” a dog to stand on his hind 
legs and hold a tray in his mouth. The most 
pleasing eharacter in the piece, standing so con- 
trasted with the leathery woman and the old 
weasened violiniste with her doleful hymns, Mr. 
‘Thornbury himself shall describe: 

«Eccellenza,” cried a soft voice at my elbow. It 
was a little girl dressed in the peasant costume, the 
flat white panna squared upon her glossy hair, giving 
her the appearance of a nun. I looked again and saw 
that she was blind. To her the earth was black and 
void, a huge grave moving with her—she awoke from 
darkness to darkness—her sleep was no resurrection, 
but a change from torpid gloom to an obscurity of 
pain. She stood there by a dark pillar, which a tinge 
of lamplight reddened, beautiful as that Madonna of 
Raphael that I met in the omnibus going to Tivoli. 
Her language was unconscious poetry. She said, “I 











sleep and dream of light, and I awake and it is still | 
Then she | 


night; and day never, never comes,” 
broke out into a hymn to the Virgin, so sweet, so 
hushed and low, so unsustained by operatic orna- 
ment, that I fancied myself listening to an infant 
St. Cecilia. The voice rose above the hoarse bawl- 
ings of the market, and flew straight to heaven. Iam 
well sure that no worshipper in all the thousand 


churches of Rome sent up that day more acceptable a | 


I watched the effect on 
First tripped out a demure nun, 


ery of love and worship. 
those that passed. 


her forehead and face rosy, though they were ban- | 


daged like a corpse; her broad winged cap of starched 


and snowy linen fluttering on her head—the beads | 


dangling by her side, intent on the prayer that moved 
her lips; she passed out, but did not see the child that 
humbly lifted the heavy matting of the doorway for 
her passage. 
bald head mellow and glossy as an ostrich’s egg; his 
gown was of flannel, with a huge red and bine cross 
upon his breast. He may be a Cistercian. Chi sa? 


He is counting something on his fingers—perhaps the | 


number of yesterday's courses. He pinches her cheek, 
but gives nothing. Next comes by a bearded student, 
evidently a musician, for he carries a violin case; he 
has a face of genius, dark sombre eyes, and Paganini 
hair ; he listens a moment to her song, cries ‘‘ Brava!” 


—hunts for a copper—does not find one—sbrugs his | 
shoulders, laughs, and paces on to his opera rehearsal. | 


We pass from beggars blind, halt, deformed, 
and squalid, to present a more cheerful and 
cleanlier picture: 

THE FOUNTAINS OF ROME. 

In Rome, fountains meet you at every turn; now 
they are old carved sarcophagi of strange veined 
marble, once the spoil of Cairo or of Antioch ; half- 
obliterated wrestlings, or priestly processions adorn 
the sides, and the water gushes from the dark mouth 
of a lion or a satyr’s mask. Sometimes there are 
river-gods, with tridents and sea-horses, shagged 
with dark green moss, and blind and battered with 
age and insult. Now they are mere jets of glitter- 
ing water; below, a leaden image, mossy and thun- 
derous; above, perhaps, shines a votive lamp, beneath 
a daub of the Madonna; in front is an old palace, 
with its huge grated windows and weed- grown court; 
and the street has a fantastic name: it is called the 
**Three Robbers,” or ‘* Madame Lucrezia ;” now it is 
amerry run of water, flooding a huge stone tank, 
where thirty women sing and serub as they soap away 
at the Pope’s linen. There are fountains beside obe- 
lisks, and by church steps, and in market-places, and 
old forums, and disused circuses. 


Here is a whole cabinet of 
DUTCH PAINTERS. 


We are indebted to them for fitting up a fresh | 


chamber in the Palace of Art—a snug fire-lit place, 
sunset-lit or fire-warmed with Ostade; wintry and 
bright with Teniers—a strange place, full of disre- 
putable topers, with ale-mouthed flagons and pewter 
lids, old beer jugs, and long fathom-deep ale glasses, 
and short fat pipes, and sabot-clattering dances, and 
matches of Quilles and fringed drums and banners, 
crimson and blue. Droves of calm, dappled kine, in 
quiet, rieh meadows, with gleams of level bright canal, 
and clumps of silvery willows, and bathing glows of 
Cuyp sunniness, and dashes of white and blaek- 


horsed troopers, and flashes of red pistol-smoke, and | 


drifts of jangling troopers, hewing and slashing, and 
rooms piled up with flowers, and bas-reliefs, and 
glimpses of a kitchen fall of a wealth of brass pans 
and white-rooted onions, and, coming down a dusky 
winding stairs, a gallant in grey and blue, and a fair 
Friesland girl, nestled up in a scarlet boddice trimmed 
with puffy snowy swan’s down. 

Each of Mr. Thornbury’s chapters is « small 
but well-lighted room, hung round with pictures. 
You can inspect them as closely as you please 
without taking them down; and it is no matter 
which room you may enter first. Begin, if you 
please, at the last chapter of the second volume 
and end at the first of the first; or epen either 
volume at random, enter and enjoy yourself with 
Art and Nature. The “ tramping artist,” more- 
over, is a merry man and a pleasant companion 
wherever he conducts us. 
he delights in the comic, he revels in the humour- 
ous as in a bed of clover, he is constantly poking 
fun at us. His laugh is loud and clear, and, if 
he wickedly treads upon our toes sometimes, he 
makes instant reparation, Still he can be grave 
when the occasion requires it, tender and sym- 
pathising. In his picture of “Stoke Deveril, its 
Church and Manor House,” may be traced a vein 
of pure religious feeling—tones of love and pity. 
He enters the churchyard and sketches the yew- 
tree—the “king and ruler of the dead ”—the 
dark, gloomy 

YEW-TREE. 

Children play round its scaly coppery trunk; 
but even in bright noon with fear, as they move round 
elm trees that they hear are to be sawn into coffin 

lanks, and never after twilight, when the white owl 
is abroad. When they grow old men, the tree’s dry 





snaky roots will creep to their graves, and prey on 





Next rolled through a fat priest, his | 


He is fond of a joke, | 
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them, netting round their burial chests with a thousand 
twining polypi arms, and they will wrench up the 
black flat coffin lids, and look in, pityless, at their 
sleeping victims, like the snakes that crawl round the 
pale ghastly face of Leonardo’s Medusa with those 
upturned eyes that haunt you through Florence. The 
sweet, soft-beaked singing birds, brown and gold, 
shun the hearse-plume shade of those serpent branches, 
and feed not on theircrimson graveyard fruit. The white 
| dove, soft and maiden-like, will not tell its love to a 
| ghostly ominous tree, that never loved angel or child, 
sky or earth, and which, cannibal-like, preys upon its 
fellow-creature, man. It is the raven’s home, and 
the screech-owls’ nesting place, and is fitted only for 
such witches’ pets. Cold and silent it stands among 
the dead, like an old Pagan tenacious of a bygone 
creed. Its branches stir with no wind symphonies, it 
stands there for centuries unmoved by Sabbath hymns 
and the white-robed children’s pure voice of praise. 1t 
stands there like a penitent and outcast, preaching 
for centuries of death, though its own leaf dies not, 
in sun and rain looking up in its own silent way to 
heaven and the pitying stars, worshipping as if pray- 
| ing, as in a certain dumb agony for utterance. It is 

the gnarled hard-hearted old father of the forest, alien 

and outlaw of the green wood, deriding the youth and 
| hope of spring, and the care and witherings of 
autumn, throwing off disdainfully, yet without a 
murmur, the sun that scorches the sward of summer 
| and the snows of winter. It seems a deposed monarch 
| deriding the republicanism and the wide levelling of 

death. It is the fallen angel of the trees. 
| “Fire Flowers” is a pleasant chapter. The 
| author is not one of those cold-blooded utili- 
| tarians who commend a wooden spoon in pre- 
| ference to a spoon of silver, or a horn goblet in 
| preference to one of gold. He enjoyed the fire- 
works at Paris on the occasion of the celebration 
of the Peace. He does not say that they were 
| foolish, or expatiate upon wasteful expenditure ; 
| but he does expatiate upon their beauty, and 
| admits the utility of such displays. Who but a 
Parisian grisette would have exclaimed, upon 
beholding a descending shower of coloured fire: 
“What a beautiful colour for a dress, Monsieur!” 
| And now a word in favour of grim 

GUNPOWDER, 

The honest use of saltpetre, is not this better, 
making the angels smile with imitations of the stars, 
than wasting so much precious dust of the harmless 
willow and the innocent nitre in burning towns, 
seorching out barns, blasting cornfields, and reducing 
villages to cinders. Better this conflagration of 
bright shillings, than straw trampled to a bloody 
pulp; mangled men crushed under grinding wheels, 
or children clinging to starving mothers. This is 
gunpowder with the sting taken ont of it, and turned 
honest and reasonable. No longer is this hell’s play- 
thing, but heaven’s marvel; no longer the terror of 
mothers, but the astonishment of children ; no longer 
the slayer of men, or the toy of kings, but the joy of 
fools and the mountebank of the people. 

Here for the present we must conclude. Our 
extracts are from the author’s first volume. Per- 
haps we may be permitted to refer to his second 
volume, wherein he treats of “ Nature in Old 
Ballads,” sketches the “ Litthe Attorney of Gray’s 
Inn,” and, in his “ Library in Rome,” “ takes off” 
the heads of certain characters, whose duplicates 
are to be found in a certain library not far from 
Russell-square. 





The Treasury of Geography, Physical, Historical, 
Descriptive, and Political London: Longmans 
and Co. 1856. 

Tuts is another of that excellent series of “ Trea- 

suries” or works of reference designed by the late 

Samuel Maunder, and a very slight examination will 

be sufficient to convince any one that it is a most 

valuable addition to the set. The Treasury of 

Geography was (as the title-page informs us) de- 

signed and partly executed by Mr. Maunder, and it 

has been completed since his death by W. Hughes, 
| Esq., Professor of Geography in the College of Civil 

Engineers, and well known as the author of a valuable 

“Manual of Geography.” The plan of the work is as 

follows: first, there are some introductory chapters 
| upon the Science of Geography, the divisions of races, 
| the principles of Physical Geography, and other kin- 
| dred subjects; next we have the five great divisions 
| of the world described, with minute statistical details 
| as to dimensions, population, and political economy. 
| This great mass of information is rendered available 
| by means of a copious index; and the volume is 
| plentifully supplied with useful maps and well- 
| selected illustrations, taken from the best books of 
| travel which have rage appeared. No one who 
| possesses the former volumes of Maunder's series 

should lose any time in procuring this. 











| The Mormons; or Latter-Day Saints: with Memoirs 
c Life and Death of Joseph Smith, the * American 
Mahomet.” Edited by Cuartes Mackay. Lon- 
| don: Ward and Lock. 1856. 

| THose who have felt sufficiently interested in the career 
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of that extraordinary people, the Mormons, to make | 
themselves acquainted with their history, will learn 
little or nothing from this book ; but to those who are 
still unacquainted with the subject, and desire to have | 
the leading facts of the case laid before them in a 
comprehensible form, the Jabours of Dr. Mackay will 
be welcome and valuable. The only objection we 
have to the work is, that it admits rather too much of 
the favourable colouring with which his admirers | 
have adorned the character of that vulgar, sensual | 
scoundrel, Joseph Smith, the soi-disant prophet. A 
more ignoble vates it would be impossible to imagine, 
and we know not whether to admire most, the as- 
tonishing impudence with which the fellow put for- 
ward his imposture or the ignorance and credulity 
displayed by his gulls. When a system is based upon 
roguery and sensuality disguised beneath the cloak of 
religion, the language in which it is spoken of cannot 
be too condemnatory ; and we could have wished | 
that Dr. Mackay, in preparing a work intended for | 
the perusal of those very classes among whom the 
imposture is working the greatest amount of mis- 
chief, had expressed in plainer and more unmistakable 
terms the contempt and detestation which the 
Mormon tenets ought to excite in every well-regulated 
mind. Of the “forty engravings” which illustrate 
the volume, we cannot say much. In seven of them 
the features of Joseph Smith are presumed to be 
given, but not one of those portraits bears the 
slightest resemblance to any of the others. 


Essays, Critical and Imaginative. By Professor Wit- 
son. Vol. II. 

Tuts second volume of Christopher North's contribu- 
tions to Blackwood’s Magazine exhibits quite as much 
as “* The Noctes” the exuberance of animal life with 
which the Professor was endowed, and which made 
him revel in physical enjoyment while cultivating 
the highest intellectual pleasures, ‘The muscle of the 
man and the dreaminess of the poet are strangely 
mingled in all his writings. Hercules speaks in one 
page and Apollo in the next. When he smites as a 
critic, his words are blows; he is not content with 
whipping an upstart poet or a conceited “literary 
gent,” he knocks him down. His duels with an anta- 
gonist are not polished intellectual combats, the 
weapons keen, perhaps poisoned; but they are fights 
with fists, bruising and blood-letting, with no quarter 
asked or given. This style of magazine-writing bas 
passed away with him, its ablest practitioner ; and it 
would not be endured nowadays if it were attempted 
to berevived. Nevertheless it is impossible to turn 
without pleasure to the papers that were thus famous 
iu their time; and they are read with fresh delight, 
not merely because of their contrast with the tamer 
productions of our present popular periodicals, but for 
the exquisite passages of poetry and bursts of true 
eloquence which continually flash upon us, and give 
to passing topics a perennial interest. [is essays in 
this volume are the three Flights of ‘ Christopher at 
the Lakes,” the finest description of the lake scenery 
which our language possesses ; reviews of Tennyson, 
Bryant, and Ebenezer Elliott, marked by that sym- 
athy for genius which, to the credit of Professor 
Vilson, he never permitted his strong party feelings 
to pervert or conceal; a powerful paper on “ The 
Punishment of Death;” and four essays, under the 
title of ‘‘ Anglemania,” a discourse ostensibly about 
angling, but, as was his wont, wandering into every 
subject which chanced to flit before his mind at the 
time of writing, without the slightest regard to its 
connection or disconnection with the subject of his 
composition. It is a delightful volume. 








The Works of Henry Lord Brougham. Vol. VIL. 
Rhetorical and Literary Dissertations and Addresses. 
Glasgow: Griffin and Co. 

Tus collected edition of the works of Lord 

Brougham exhibits the marvellous versatility of his 

genius. Even of those who talk and write about 

him few are really conscious of the vast range of his 
researches, and on how many themes he has not only 
written, but written well. Philosophy, history, 
science, the classics, polite literature and art, are all 
indebted to his labours for some valuable addition to 
their stores. How he has contrived to do so much, 
even though blessed with so long a life, is a mystery 
which observation has not enabled us to solve. Here 
is the seventh volume of his collected works, and 
what a range of knowledge and thought does it dis- 
play First there is the famous Dissertation on the 

loquence of the Ancients; then the Inaugural Dis- 
course on being installed Lord Rector of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow; then four rhetorical contributions to 
the Edinburgh Review, on the Roman Orators, the 

Greek Qrators, English Orators, and Pulpit Elo- 

quence. The discourses on the Objects, Advantages, 

and Pleasures of Science and Political Science, 
written for the “ Library of Useful Knowledge,” occupy 
the remainder of the volume. All who are preparing 
themselves for any pursuit in which eloquence is re- 
uired of them should study this volume, in which 
the greatest of living orators discourses of oratory. 

4 Half-yearly Course of Reading Lessons in English 
History. By Ricuarp Brruect. London: 
Groombridge and Sons. 

purpose of this little manual is to teach English 














history to young people in a very elementary man- 
ner, by combining the historical with the reading 
lesson. The number of lessons given amounts to 
seventy-two; and, without being particularly re- 
markable for style, we may safely say that they 
contain a great deal of information within a very 
limited space. Chronological titles are appended, 
showing the dates of leading inventions and the suc- 
cession of English Sovereigns. 


- ° ° ° . er | 
Notes of Lessons in their Principles and Application. | “. =. , 

; | give on this topic, but, 
rational for the | ‘“¢y may set our readers thinking, and following 


By G. SYDENHAM. 1856. 
Tuts is an attempt to substitute a 
common parrot-like method of teaching by rote. 
Mr. Sydenham brings experience to the task, seeing 
that he now holds the post of Master to the Cannock 
Endowed National School. 


London: Longmans. 


lect of the scholar; and he effects this by making 
him work out the results for himself. Mr, Syden- 
ham divides the modes of teaching into the interro- 
gative inethod, the elliptical method, the lecturing 
mothod, the picturing-out method, the illustrative 
method, and the demonstrative method. 
the interrogative is the best, and the lecturing is the 
worst. The treatise may be read with profit by the 
teachers of the young. 








The Ancient Workers and Artificers in Metal, from 
references to the Old Testament and other Ancient 
Writings. By James Napier, F.C.S. (London: 
Simpkin and Marshall. 1856.)—The contents of this 
little volume are fully indicated in the title-page; it 
is an ancient history of metallurgy, as known to the 
Ancients. By the curious in such matters it will be 
perused with interest. 

A third edition of Carr's History of Greece has been 
issued, and it has been very much enlarged and im- 
proved, the author having availed himself of the 
researches of recent historians to present the results 
to youthful readers in the plain intelligible form that 
has made his work so popular. 

Short Notes to the Odes, Epodes, Satires, Epistles, 
and Ars Poetica of Horace. (Oxford and London: 


! 


His method of teaching | 
| is by making every lesson a real exercise to the intel- | 


Of these, | 


This consideration is essential if we would really re- 
produce the life they led, and, by placing ourselves 
in their stead, view things from their standpoint. For 
example, the Hebrew writers alluded much to the 
sea, because they lived near it; and in all ages since, 
the phenomena of the ocean have been brought for- 
ward by expositors as illustrating their figures and 
emblems. But a deeper kind of investigation will 
inquire how this sea-coast position moulded the 


} men themselves, as bearing both on their physical 


hints are all we can 
as they are, 
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imperfect 


and moral nature. 





out the track suggested for themselves.” It 
may be necessary to inform some of our readers 
that this journal was originated by the late Dr. 
Kitto, and resigned by him a few years back into 
the hands of Dr. Burgess, the present editor. By the 
latter a new series was commenced, of which the 
number before us is the seventh. The large amount 
of intelligence which the work contains on all mat- 
ters relating to Biblical inquiry would alone make it 
worthy of the support both of the clergy and laity. 
Blackwood opens with a fierce onslaught on “ Mr 
Ruskin and his theories.” Professing great admi- 
ration for his writings in general, it makes a vigorous 
attack upon them in detail; and if Mr. Ruskin were 
as vulnerable as the critic would persuade us—why, 
there’s an end of him. But we suspect that, in spite 
of Blackwood, Mr. Ruskin will be found in a few 
weeks as full of life as ever. ‘A Cause Worth 
Trving” is a curious narrative of a French cause 
célébre. “The Seot Abroad” embalms the memories 
of some Scotechmen who achieved fame in art. 
“ Scandinavia” is a review of some recent tourists to 
the North. ‘The Athelings” is continued with un- 
flagging interest. It is the authoress’s best fiction. 
The Dublin University Magazine has a memoir of 
Gainsborough; a review of Emerson’s “ English 
Traits ;” a scientific paper on “The Retreat of the 
Glaciers ;” the commencement of a promising novel 
called “John Twiller;” and a remarkable tale 





| entitled “My Own Funeral”—the best magazine 


J. H. and J. Parker.)—A continuation of the valu- | 


able sct of classical publications now being issued by 
the Messrs. Parker. 
collection of the best notes extant upon that author 
must be of infinite service. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Tuscularum Disputationum. 
(Oxonii et Londini: J. H. et J. Parker.) — Another 
of the same series. 
without any notes or commentaries. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


| Tue Journal of Sacred Literature for October con- 


tains many interesting papers, both for the Biblical 
scholar and general reader. ‘“ Three months in the 
Holy Land,” by the Rev. 8. C. Malan, is a genial 
account of Bible scenes and places, displaying a fine 
combination of deep feeling and sound scholarship. 
“The Divine Law on War and Capital Punishments ” 
exposes the fallacy of the Peace Society arguments. 
The most recondite paper in the number is probably 
that on ‘‘ Clemens Romanus and the Syriac Epistles 
on Virginity,” in which a curious question in Church 
History is acutely discussed. Much originality of 
thought pervades a paper on the “ Reproduction of 
Biblical Life, in its bearing on Biblical Exposition,” 
the object of which will appear from the following ex- 
tract: ‘The relations of the external world to prophets, 
apostles, and evangelists is a wide subject, and one 
which has been by no means neglected in the past. It 
is the consideration of it which has accumulated the 
immense amount of materials of Biblical exposition 
as afforded by the study of nature, of history, and of 
mankind. In the earliest commentators, among the 
fathers of the Church, we continually meet with 
illustrations of Holy Scripture derived from external 
things, as when we trace an explanation of the rivers 
of Eden, of the hyssop on the wall, or of some recon- 
dite Hebrew word. In more modern times these 
material facts are collected and arranged by such 
writers as Calmet, Harmer, or Kitto; so that little 
remains to be done in the mere accumulating of such 
helps to the interpretation of the Bible. By some 
more advanced minds these materials are taken from 
their use in explaining sing'e texts, and made to 
throw light on the whole compositions of the sacred 
writers, as is the case with Messrs. Conybeare and 
Howson in their labours upon St. Paul, and with 
Canon Stanley in his recent work on ‘Sinai and 
Palestine.’ Still, all these writers, the highest and 
the lowest, recognise one and the same principle, 
namely, that the penmen of Holy Scripture made 
allusions to external things, an acquaintance with 
which must facilitate our perception of their meaning. 
But most frequently all external phenomena 
mentioned or alluded to by the sacred writers 
are treated solely in an objective manner, as 
bearing more upon the doctrines they proclaimed 
than upon themselves. What we now wish to bring 
before our readers is the degree of influence the ex- 
ternal circumstances of their position, of a material 
kind, may have exerted upon the ‘holy men of old, 
who spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.’ 


To the student of Horace this | 
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| become ridiculous. 


The text of Cicero is given | 





story we have read for some time. These are inter 
alia of lesser note. 

Bentley's Miscellany has a very interesting historical 
and statistical account of the newspapers of France, 
and an equally curious paper describing the French 
almanacs. A facetious squib, entitled “The Final 
Ascent of Mont Blane,” fairly ridicules what has 
Mr. Ainsworth’s romance, ‘* The 
Spendthrift,” is not the least of the attractions of 
Bentley. 

Titan, under its new editorship and with its new 
name, is decidedly improved. Besides much pleasant 
light literature, there are contributions of substantial 
value, such as “Old Letters,” “*The Old Books,” 
“Notes and Gleanings in Art and Science,” and 
“Food Waiting to be Eaten”—the appropriate title 
of a description of the inexhaustible fields open to 
any comer upon our shores. 

The Eelectic treats in its sober fashion of Goethe; 
Ancient and Modern Mathematical Science; Fre- 
mont’s Travels—made memorable by the contest 
which their author has waged for the presidency of 
the United States. 

Putnam's Monthly discusses the never-ending ques- 
tion, “ What is poetry?” No distinct answer is 
given to it—the only conclusion we can trace being 
that the lyric is the most popular form of poetry, and 
that the world is more caught by the sound than by 
the sense. ‘This is very true; but we are as far as 
ever from discovering what is poetry. Other papers 
of mark are on ‘‘ The Gipsies and their Ways,” and 
‘“‘ Emerson in England.” As usual, the poetry is very 
much above the average. 

The Ladies’ Companion has another “ sporting” 
picture! What can so inappropriate an adornment 
mean ? But there isa set off, in a more acceptable pic- 
ture of the fashions. The usual varieties of prose 
and poetry are presented. 

The West of Scotland Magazine and Review is cha- 
racterised by the abundance of its translations, both 
in prose and verse, chiefly from the German, and 
very well executed. Hoffman’s romance, “ Master 
Martin, the Cooper of Nuremburg,” is especially to 
be noted. Here is an almost unworked mine, which 


| it is surprising that the editors of our magazines do 





not more often resort to. Good translations of good 
works would be infinitely preferred by readers to the 
second-rate productions of “ original ” writers. 

The Lamp is an illustrated Catholic journal; well 
edited. 

The Annals of British Legislation, for September, 
edited by Professor Levi, is a very valuable collection 
of the Parliamentary and other public documents, 
abridged and classified — the “ Blue Books” being 
carefully analysed, and the substance of the evidence 
given in a readable form. This work is entitled to 
the support of all who desire to know the facts on 
which legislation and government are based. 

Gossip for the Garden (Houlston and Stoneman), for 
this month, contains a fund of information of great 
service to the amateur gardener. A review of the 
rose bloom of 1856, by Mr. Cranston, of King’s Acre 
Nurseries, near Hertford, will assist in forming an 
opinion upon the capabilities of many new sorts of 
that queen of flowers. There is also a good report on 
seedling dahlias. 
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THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Books must give way to babies for an instant 
—to a word about the small morsels of humanity 
that twine round our hearts; the little chubby 
parasites that feed upon our affections without 
destroying their vitality. Our business is not 
now with the bell-and-coral babies who slumber 
on soft couches, and whose slightest pulings re- 
ceive instant attention, but with the wooden- 
spoon babies, born into an inheritance of poverty, 
who may cry for an hour at a stretch, and have | 


no one to heed them. How so many of them 
grow up into men and women is the only 
wonder. They are allowed to crawl about, | 


and sprawl about, and tumble about, and nestle | 
in rags and filth. They are dropped from the 
arms of children-nurses; they roll from the lap 
of aged crones nearly as helpless as themselves; 
they topple into draw-wells; they trip under 
grates, and get half roasted; they are attacked in 
their cribs by rats, and before now they have 
been found half devoured by swine. The num- 
ber of all such accidents is diminished when the 
poor babies have a mother’s superintendence. 
But poor mothers have often to rise up early and 
to lie down late, in order to earn a morsel, and 
the baby is left almost to its shifts. One goes 
out to the fields, another to the factory, another 
to perform some drudgery in kitchens or to pur- 
sue some occupation in the streets. Cannot 
something be done, in populous localities at least, 
for the babies who are made orphans diurnally, 
and who are too young to toddle to the infant- 
school? Why not baby-schools, or baby-homes 
—well-ventilated and well-warmed rooms in | 
crowded neighbourhoods, fitted up with cots or ! 
cribs and whatever may be needful for poor 


wailing helpless babyhood, wherein a work- | 
ing mother, for a small daily fee, might | 


deposit her infant of a morning, pawning it to | 
philanthropy for the day, and withdrawing it of 
a night ? It is not impossible. It has been tried 
and has succeeded in Paris. There are hard- | 
working mothers in that capital, endowed with 
womanly tenderness. They have a regard for | 
the life and limbs of the little Achille, or little 
Eugénie. They give the one or the other the | 
breast in the morning, and then deposit the | 
one or the other in the crdche—a large baby- | 
cradle—guaranteeing that they shall supply the 
infant with mother’s milk at mid-day, and re- | 
claim it at night. Meanwhile the baby and | 
babies play with indestructible dolls and other 
toys, watched over by approved nurse or nurses. 
They are supplied with food suiting to an infant. 
Their small 


} 


wants are attended to. They | 
are kept clear of scalding water and hot 
cinders. When they can toddle, there is 


music to entice them to put their little legs 
in motion; there are pictures to attract their 
eyes. The poor little things are made happy as 
the day is long. They are not tormented with any 
abc, but still they are educated. They acquire, 
and that speedily, notions of right and wrong. 
The créches are limited to babies under the age 
of two years. But now we have to speak of the 
créches of Russia, enabled to do so through the 
medium of a German contemporary, “The Ma- | 
gazine of Foreign Literature.” In St. Peters- 


burg there is an institution which takes care of | 
It em- | 
| tragedy forms the third part of his Skuldestycken, 


the babies of hard-working mothers, 
braces all that is good in the French system, and 
something more. The Djyetskie Prijuty —the 
baby-cradles of St. Petersburg—had their origin 


in an excellent mother, the Countess Julia 
Stroganoff, and an excellent man, Anatol 
Demidoff. On the 16th May 1837 the first | 


Prijut was opened in the capital of Russia, under | 


the name of “ Helping-Stile,” their object being 
to transfer the babe and suckling from muddy 
lanes into green pasturage—to secure them 
against the weasel and the wolf. The 
“eribs” receive only children under the age of 
two years, and the parent has to pay from five to 
twenty centimes for their daily board—a matter 
of twopence a day at the utmost. The Russian 
Prijuts receive children from the age of three to 
that of ten, as well as children of more tender 
age. 
brought to the Prijut, and there they remain all 
the day. There they are nourished, there fed, 
and even there clothed, at small expense to 
their parents; and the best of it is that the 


} e 
| to guide them. 


| children are called to dine, if a couple of spoon- 


| in their 


| children. 
( babyhood. 


Paris | 


Early in the morning the infants are | 
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| child goes to the Prijut without compulsion, | 
hastens to it with delight. The person who | 
can rise > we read, may see | 
of a morning children hastening through the | 
streets of St. Petersburgh, sometimes in groups, | 
sometimes in pairs, in the direction ot the Prijut. | 
Little sisters may be seen leading smaller | 
brothers, with comic gravity, to this kindly | 
institution. Seldom are grown-up persons. seen | 
Arrived at the Prijut, they cast | 
aside their every-day dress—the ragged coat and | 
clouted shoon—and attire themselves in the dress | 
of the institution, a grey blouse, clean stockings, | 
and aprons. In winter time, before the | 
business of the day is commenced, the children are | 
treated to a cup of Sbiten—honey and hot water— 
pleasant enough, we dare say, and grateful to 
young stomachs. The boys then taketheir places 
on one side the room; the girls on the other. Until 
all are assembled they busy themselves with | 
knitting or twine-making. All met at last, the 
whole school breaks forth in a choral hymn. 
Instruction in the Prijuts consists in the cate- 
chism, Bible history, the leading events in 
Russian history, reading, writing, the first rules 
of arithmetic, the rudiments of natural history, 
and teaching in handicrafts. Not to weary the 
tiny scholars, instruction in a single branch lasts 
only for half an hour. While busy with their | 
hands their silver voices join in song, the effect | 
of which upon the visiter is stirring. The little 
fingers even have music in them. At noon the 


betimes, s 


shoes, 


fuls may be called a dinner; but it is to be re- | 
membered that they are the children of poor | 
people, and but for the two spoonfuls they might : 
fast. After dinner there is an hour for play, and { 
after that to work again, with renewed singing. | 
Then comes evening. The torn jackets and frocks | 
of the morning are resumed, the patched stock- 
ings and clouted shoon; but little maidens depart 
cheering with ribbons in their caps, and small 
boys with similar testimonials of good conduct 
button- holes. Every school has its 
director, chosen from the most eminent phy- 
sicians of the locality, with a matron and her 
assistant. Upon the whole, the babies are well | 
attended to. To a certain extent the Prijuts 
resemble our English infant schools, with this 
advantage, that they take care of those who 
cannot walk as well as of those who can. The 
revenue of these institutions is small, but large 
enough to embrace the majority of Russian 
Let us endeavour to do something for 
It will require willingness on the 
part of the male sex, and willinghood on the 
part of the female. Our voice may chance to 
be feeble; but let something be done for the 
babes of the poor. Better, after all, would be 
our dame-schools, with their instruction-neglects 
and defects, than the system which at present 
prevails. 

From the pen ofa Finlander, Professor Cygnius, 
of Helsingfors, we have a tragedy in five acts, 
written in the Swedish language—Hertig Johan's 
Ungdoms-drémmar (“Duke John’s youth-dreams.”) | 
Cygniius has attained considerable reputation as | 
an author, and his fame is not confined to his | 
native land, where, probably, it would have been | 
confined had he written in Finnish, like his 
celebrated countryman Runeberg. The present 








| or poetical works. The materials are derived 
from the history of Finland, and the point of 
departure is the time when the ambitious Duke 
John desired to make that country independent | 
of his brother, Eric XTV. of Sweden. He flattered 
the Finns by upholding their nationality and 
patronising their language. All the noble youtlis 
of the country were greatly attached to him, 
and supported his designs against his crazy 
brother, hoping a glorious future for Finland. 
The year 1563 is that wherein the plot is 
| developed. The Duke has sent the Fin- 
}lander, Anders Nilsson Sabelfana, on a 
| private mission, to woo for him Katharina 
| Jagellona, the daughter of the King of Poland, 
and succeeds so well, that shortly after his 
return the fair Pole is seen on the coast of 
Finland. The marriage is celebrated with great 
| rejoicings; but Eric, ever suspicious as well as 
malicious, has Sabelfana secretly apprehended, 





and conducted to Stockholm. He is saved from 


RE. 


the scaffold simply because he has fallen by this 
time in disgrace with John. Eric now commands 
John to repudiate his young wife, and as the 
Duke, naturally enough, refuses, the King pro- 
ceeds against him with an armed force. John, 
instead of adopting offensive measures, shuts 
himself up in his castle at Abo, which, after a 
stout resistance, is stormed. John is taken 
prisoner; but his wife is allowed to go free. 
John is a dashing character, but has few noble 
qualities, and awakes in the reader very small 
emotion. His ambition from the first was to 
win the crown of Sweden—a youth-dream which 
was realised; and there is strong reason to 
believe that, after the dethronement of poor 
crazy Eric, he was guilty of finishing his days 
by administering poison to him. The real 
touching and tragical element of the drama 


| resides in a man and woman, in whom are united 


all that is noble in the Finnish national cha- 
racter. These are Sabelfana, and the Duke’s 
rejected mistress, Karin Hansdotter. The first, 
once the devoted adherent of Join, who called 
him his friend and intrusted him with his secrets, 
made the acquaintance of his early playmate 
Karin. He introduced her to him at the time 
when he had “ faith in man’s honour and human 
worth.” In one of the acts he says to Karin: 
“ He wished that the young duke would love the 
land like a god, whose future he had introduced ;” 
and he continues, ‘“ Therefore I invited him to 
behold that which I knew as fairest in nature 
and among the children of men—our native 
strand, and thee, the crown of its beauty . . - 
And he came, and saw, and conquered—not as a 
god, no, but as a lustful ravisher.” Karin became 
the mistress of Duke John, and Sabelfana is 
overpowered by grief and compassion for her 
fate, and is filled with contempt of the villain. 
It is only the wish to benefit his country by an 
alliance with Poland that induces him to woo for 
his master a king’s daughter, but with a bitter- 
ness of soul which he expresses in a monologue 
on his return from Poland. 

At last I can embrace thee, 0, my land! 

My native soil whereon my sires have bled, 

Which oft my mother with her tears hath wet! 

Thou art the same that thou hast ever been: 

Thou true alone in this world of deceit, 

Which like the air doth everything enwrap ; 

Let me but cool the fever of my brow 

Upon the dewy pearls that bathe thy face. 

Thou art as peaceful as the thousand graves 

Wherein thou dost receive thy many sons; 

And thou thyself, thou art a single grave! 

Else would I fain into thy bosom pour 

The wild flames which consume this heart of mine. 

Didst thou but drink them thou wouldst heave and toss, 

Even as heaves in the hot south the earth, 

And then, destroying, from thee fling again 

The fire that thou didst suck out of this breast. 

Thou wouldst destroy those now who walk upon thee 

With heavy tread of guiltiness and crime; 

And then would come a judgment-day for such 

As mercy may not visit till the day, 

Till all receive just judgment from the Judge. 

And I? I would behold this reckoning day— 

This great day of account, and endless rest enjoy, 

When to the humblest on this earth is given 

The justice now denied to me on earth. 

Sabelfana was cruelly entreated, even tor- 
tured, in Sweden. The King himself conde- 
scended at times to become the exccutioner of 
his own sentence. But Sabelfana had still confi- 
dence in John’s promise, and that he would resist 
to the last the surrender of the cause of Finland. 

When Finland's duke 
Severs his fate from this dear lund, he ends. 

This hope is shattered. Karin’s broken heart, 
and the betrayed condition of his country, awake 
in the soul of Sabelfana feelings of the deepest 
revenge. At the instant when Duke John, as a 
prisoner, steps upon the soil of Sweden, he ad- 
vances towards him, upbraids him with his per- 
fidy, and attempts to stab him with a dagger. 
The deadly stroke reaches the heart of Karin. 
She falls between them, saving in her fall the 
life of her seducer. This is a notable instance of 
self-sacrifice, upon which the author dwells with 
great effect. Indeed, the whole interest of the 
piece centres in Karin—a self-sacrificing devoted 
woman. When Duke John with his fair Polish 
bride leaves the church, Karin not merely joins 
the cortege, she does more. After Katharina, 
who witnesses her beauty, asks the Duke whether 
he knows the maiden, and the latter replies with 
a doubtful negative, Karin speaks loud and with 
dignity: “That knowledge you may learn, if 
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our Highness commands it.” A young courtier 


tent to market.” To which she replies: “ Have 
I still delicacy to observe ?” The whole play, 
as a play, is good, and adds greatly to the repu- 
tation which Professor Cygniius has already ob- 
tained. It contains passages which would do 
honour to the stage of any country. Unfortu- 
nately, our space permits only of a rapid sketch 
of its contents. 


Foreign Books recently published. 


fWhéte prices are given the franc has been valued at a 
" shilling, and the thaler at three shillings, as in importing 
books duiy and carriage have to be reckoned.) 

FRENCH. 

Eginhard.—CZuvres, traduit en Francais. Par A 
Paris. 18mo. 3s 

Feller, F. X.—Biographie universelle, &c. (Universal bio- 
graphy of men who have made a name by their genius, 
talents, virtues, errors, of crimes, continued to 1856. By 
the Abbé Simonin). 8 vols. Lyon. 8vo. 

Fournier, Edouard.—L’ Esprit dans l'histoire. 
euriosités sur les mots historiques. Paris. 

Génin, F.—Récréations philologiques, &c. Tome IT. 
8vo. 5s. 

Hardouin.—Trésor de vénerie, composé l’an M.ccc.LxXx.IVv., 
et publi¢, pour la premivre fois, par M.H. Michelant. 
Metz. 8vo. 

Héricourt, Achmet d’.—Lesrues d’Arras. 
torique, &e. Paris. syo, 

Ibn-Khaldoun.—Histoire des Berbétres et des dynasties 
musulmanes de l'Afrique Septentrionale. (Translated from 
the Arabic, by the Baron de Slane). giers. 

La Combe, de.—Charlet: sa vie, ses lettres, &c. Taris. 8vo. 

La Fayette, the Countess.—Mémoires de Hollande, histoire 


Teulet. 





Récherches et 
i8mo. 38. 
Paris. 


Dictionnaire his- 






svo. 


particulitre en forme de roman. 4thed. Paris. }4mo. 
Marmier, X.—Au bord de la Neva, contes russes. Paris. 


18mo. 
Mystere, &c. (The mystery of the birth of our Saviour, a 
pastoral in four acts, in the Provencal.) Marseille. 16mo. 
Reynald, H.—Samuel Johnson: Etude sur sa vie et ses 
principaux ouvrages. Paris. 8vo. 
Romiguiere.—Commentaire de la loi sur les sociétés en com- 
mandite, par actions et de la loi sur arbitrage force, &. 
Paris. 8vo. 
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GERMAN. 
Geiger.—Lydia, Ein Bild, &c. (Lydia, a scene of the times 
of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius). Stuttgart. 8vo. 
Hieferding.—Geschichte, &c. i { 
Bulgarians, translated from the 
Bautzen. 8vo. 
Jurgens.—Studien, &c. 
Germany). Bremen. 


Russiz 





Studies on the Political History of 
Svo. 4s. 


| 
Wallace.—Licht, &c. (Light and Shadows of Asia, Africa, | 


and Europe). 3vols. Leipzig. 8vo. 12s. 


AMERICAN. 
Fremont, Col. C. J.—Life of, and Narrative of Explorations 
and Adventures. New York. 5 


8yo. 5s. 





FRANCE. 


La Religion Naturelle. Par Jutes Simon. Paris. | 


1856. 
Mopern French philosophers have done much 
to promote the study and to illustrate the history 


of metaphysics; but in none of them do we | 


discover any indications of striking or original 
genius. 
acute and able, yet often shallow, pretentious, 
and sophistical. Their acknowledged chief, M. 
Cousin, is mainly a phrasemonger; it would not 
be altogether unjust to call him acharlatan. A 
master of style, according to the French notions of 
style, he has been more successful in popularising 
metaphysics than perhaps any other writer. 
What, however, is the result of the popularising 
process ? That the deepest things have dis- 
appeared to give place to dazzling dexterities of 
speech. 
philosophers differ from M. Cousin only in being 
somewhat less masters of style. They are not 
more rich and suggestive in thought, while they 
are not quite so pleasant to read. One of the 
most earnest and intelligent is M. Jules Simon, 
who inspires us with sincere respect, whether or 
not we may be compelled to find fault with his 
books. We are sorry that we cannot say much 
in praise of the present production. We have 


neither found in it nutriment for the religious | 
life, nor profound metaphysical ideas, nor sinewy | 


grappling with metaphysical problems, nor 
powerful and eloquent writing. There are simply 
the old commonplaces about God, providence, 
immortality, and prayer, seasoned with a thou- 
sand fallacies so little ingenious or bold that it 
would be futile and would seem frivolous to 
refute them; though we exonerate M. Simon from 
the intention to bewilder or to deceive. His fal- 
lacies have obviously imposed on himself. The 
design of the work is to convince and to console, 
and to give a coherent scheme of theology to 
those who, though rejecting supernatural revela- 
tions, are yet unwilling to sink into scoffeis and 
sceptics, This is a very large and a very increas- 





(History of the Servians and | 
To 


They are critics, not creators—critics | 


Unfortunately, the other modern French | 


fervently for the generosity and the courtesy of 
his approach towards them, when we see every 
Little Bethel cur biting their heels, as if they 
were alike lunatics and criminals. Let us 
honour M. Simon for following a more excellent 
way. It would have been better, however, most 
praiseworthy as is his aspiring, if he had limited 
himself to a triumphant demonstration of the 
sublime fact that the religious instinet is 
the human _heart’s abounding, inalienable, 
indestructible dower, and that it finds a 
temple, a home, a banquet for itself, no k 
ages of denial and despair than in ages of fecund 
and miraculous enthusiasm. It would be beyond 
our province, it would be beside our task, to 
enter here on the question of supernatural 
revelations. But, in whatever manner that ques- 
tion is discussed, and to whatever conclusions it 
may lead, it is certain that all supernatural 
revelations, all sacred books, take for granted 
and appeal to the reality of natural religious 
emotions. The Scriptures speak of the fool as 
saying in his heart that there is no God ; but they 
do not think it worth while to convince or to 
confute the fool. The light that lighteneth every 
man that cometh into the world it would be ab- 
surd to depict or to claim as the monopoly of the 
elect. There may be transcendent verities which 
sacred books and supernatural revelations alone 
disclose; and glorious may the hopes, the pro- 
mises, the privileges, be which those books, those 
revelations array before us. But to religious 
faculties in the noblest recesses of the soul they 
| constantly address themselves—faculties which, 
while assuming to purify and teach, they do not 
likewise assume to plant. Every revealed reli- 
gion is therefore a professed development and 
complement of natural religion. In the Epistles 
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lof Paul the recognition of natural religious 
| principles is always a leading part of his 


| argument ; which shows how carelessly they 
have read the Scriptures who contend for 
the entire depravity of man. But though we 
believe in, and thongh all sacred books and super- 
| natural revelations recognise, the religious in- 
stinet, we think it extremely unphilosophical and 
extremely perilous to condense and organise 
natural religion into a body of doctrine. We 
should, without attempting a dogmatic exposition 
of what refuses to be chained and circumscribed 
by dogma, throw him who rejects revealed 
religion on the fullness and ardour of his own 
feelings; and when these feelings are fairly kin- 
dled let him build up for himself a system, if 
system he yearns for. But for the most part he 
would not yearn for a system; he would be sim- 
| ply inclined to dwell on the God within him with 
mystic eestacy, and to gaze enchanted on the 
God without him in his mantle of beauty. If, 
instead of rousing and presenting sustenance to 
his religious instinct, you strive to make him 
accept a body of doctrine apart from and not 
resting on Revelation, you encounter difficulties 
more formidable than those that rebel hands 
have rolled against Revelation itself. The sole 
difficulty connected with Revelation is the possi- 
bility of miracle as a chasm and a caprice in 
universal creation. If miracle in this sense is 
possible, then everything else in Revelation be- 
comes easily credible, overwhelmingly convincing. 
But in natural religion as a body of doctrine 
every step is a labyrinth or an _ abyss. 
There is no question that has ever been 
debated in the schools which must not 
again be debated if your body of doctrine is 
to shape itself into organic consistency ; 
from organic consistency to vigorous movement, 
joyous radiant life, how vast the distance. We 
marvel, therefore, that Bishop Butler's “ Analogy 
of Natural and Revealed Religion” has been 
viewed with so much favour, seeing that the 
| reasoning against miracle can only be logical, 
while the reasoning against the facts, though not 
the fact of natural religion is metaphysical, and 
| therefore infinitely deeper. Most men believe in 
miracle from a necessity of their constitution ; but 
| any man in whom this necessity is feeble, is really 
| not obliged in justice to say more than that he 
believes not, and conceives not that miracle can 
| physically be. If Christian Apologists are able 
| to show that miracle can physically be, they heed 
| not proceed farther, as they are so often inelined 
j and accustomed to do. We have distinguished 
| between the facts and the fact of natural religion. 
| The facts ate more or less assailable: the fact is | 
Sinn all weapon of attack. Now, while M. | 


} 
t 
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Simon does not make the fact fresher and more | 
bedutiful, which would have been a grand and | 


f. * ' 
|ing class; and we cannot thank M. Simon too 
observes: “You should not bring your abase- | 


and | 


lasting service, he has rendered the facts more 
assailable than they were before. Indeed, if we 
wished to leaven a human bosom with the most 
incurable scepticism, we should use this treatise 
as fittest for our purpose. For instance, how 
sublime is the idea of immortality. M. 
Simon, however, complicates it with all the 

which have been or which can 
against Providence. He maintains, 
with an audacity and a pertinacity which 
we know not whether more to detest or to 
deplore, that immortality is demanded as a vindi- 
cation of God. We protest against the degrading 
notion. We abhor huckstering in the affairs of 
religion. If the future life is but a storehouse of 
rewards and punishments, then why limit your 
gaze to man? Every flower, every tree, every 
blade of grass, every insect, every one of the lower 
animals, must be brought from the tomb of the 
past to be weighed in the scales of everlasting 
justice, and to receive lavish recompense or ter= 
rible penalty. How different the fate of two 
violets—the one feasting its fill of the dews and 
expending its odours in return, and stretching its 
sweet existence to old age; the other plucked or 
trampled on, or withered, the moment it bursts 
from the earth. How different the fate of two 
oaks—the one flourishing majestically to the last, 
and noble even in deeay; the other blasted by the 
lightning ere it has had time to gather strength 
and glory. One blade of grass attempts to grow 
by the side of the highway, but is crushed by a 
cruel wheel or a careless foot; another grows far 
in the wild where sister blades are growing, and 
where sun cannot scorch, beast ravage, or 
man destroy. One insect has for dower a long, 
lovely summer; another is killed by the cold the 
very hour it starts into being. One elephant is 
shot as it roams unheeding with its free and 
happy companions, or is caught and condemned 
to drudgery and blows that cease not; another 
becomes the favourite of an Oriental prince, is 
luxuriously housed, luxuriously fed, and, as it 
marches abroad flaunting its gorgeous trappings 
in the blaze of a tropical clime, is almost as much 
honoured as its master. Do we reproach God for 
these and the like differences ? Far from it. Do 
we see in them anything to perplex ? Assuredly 
not. But they will immediately begin to shriek 
from every point of time, from every point of 
space—they will be loud and fierce in their 
accusations against Deity—if the costermonger 
notions of M. Simon in reference to immortality 
are allowed to be true. We have essayed, though 
in most fragmentary fashion, to achieve an entixe 
revolution in philosophy, by giving prominence 
to the idea of Life. We do not despair of seeing 
that idea triumph over all others, and especially 
over those meagre and mitigated scholasticisms 
of which M. Simon is a notable champion. Apply 
the idea of life to immortality, and you need 
no sophist’s weapon, no sophist’s buttress. God 
is life: life is God—so said the oldest sages, so 
said the oldest sacred books; so said the spon- 
taneous worship of the human soul. But what 
is our religious relation towards God the Uni- 
versal Life? Surely the tendency to merge 
ourselves more and more in Him; not the ten- 
dency to assert a defiant personality. Merging 
ourselves more and more in God, no foreboding 
of death ever overshadows our thoughts. We 
have only the feeling that, dwelling in God with 
intenser and intenser identity, thus should we 
ever dwell. He has not yet reached religious 
perfection, to whose meditations death in any 
sliape is ever present. Indeed, if we wished to 
define the super-eminently religious man, we 
should speak of him as one who had an exulting- 
sense of life in the universal life, in the living 
God. M. Simon would lead us astray in respect to 
prayer just as much as in respect to immortality. 
You can neither reason for prayer nor against it, 
since it is infinitely above reasoning. Prayer is the 
breath of our life towards the universal life, 
the life boundless and eternal! It is as prepos- 
terous in M. Simon to insist on prayer as an 
obligation as to defend it from supposed incon- 
sistency with the divine decrees. If the human 
breast yearns and burns for its God, why 
say that it ought to burn and to yearn? Duty 
begins oily where emotion ends, or is insufficient. 
sut thereligious emotion perennially superabounds 


I 
tact} 
obje tion 


be hurled 


| in the communities of men ; and therefore to dis- 


course of, to seek to impress, religious duties is to 
harden and narrow an opulent affection into a 
moral act. In exclusively moral acts, on the 
contrary, it is exclusively moral duties wliich we 
should porttay and urge. In the writings of the 
ancients we know not that there is ever a single 
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allusion to religious duties; but so much the | much the slave of a system that he is unable to 


more do moral duties stand out clear, lofty and 


| imagine profound thmkers who are not the 


unbending. As to the connection between prayer | slaves of a system. This renders the book so 


and the divine decrees, why should any bosom 
potent, prolific in prayer ever glance at it? In 
prayer it is the hunger and thirst of our own 
deepest and warmest nature that we have to 
satisfy, not the character and government of God 
that I have to vindicate. I do not pray as a phi- 
losopher, I pray as a man, with my burdens, my 
weaknesses, my sorrows, my sins, and my re- 
morses. If in praying I am guilty of a thousand 
contradictions, when tried by your fine philoso- 
phical theories, Iam not ashamed of the contra- 
dictions; I rather rejoice in them, as proving 
the reality and fervour of my devotion. If you 


| valueless as a contribution to thought. The pro- 
| foundest thinkers have risen far above systems 
| to a region where purest meditation, most fruitful 
| phantasy, and warmest love, were alike instruc- 
|tors. For a time fettered by the systems of 
| others, then for a time the thralls of systems 
created by themselves, they finally conquered 

the ecstatic freedom which the Omnipotent gives 
| to us on the simple condition that we become as 
| little children. Nurtured himself in the schools, 
| M. Simon combats only those who have been 
| nurtured in the schools. He sends forth naked 
idea to fight naked idea, or rather he sends forth a 


pester me with your pedantries about law, I skeleton to fight a ghost. But suppose the ghost 
reply that the strongest of all laws is the law, the | takes flesh and blood, has the glow of health on 
instinct, which compels me to pray. M. Simon | its cheek, the stamp of a demigod on its brow, 
is alarmed, lest people in praying should | radiance and vigour and grace in all its limbs, 
not keep up the dignity of prayer ; they should | and is gorgeously apparelled—why, instead 


not pray about trifles, and they should not/|of flying from 


it in terror, should we not 


pray for trifles! But who is to determine for | clasp it with rapture to our bosom? M. 
another, in the conflicts, the tragedies, the sickly | Simon would fain frighten us with Parmeni- 
phantasies of that other, what is a trifle and what | des, Plotinus, and Spinoza. Let us send these 


is not? Each of us who prays to God believes 
specially ioving—specially almighty to bless and 
to save. And where would refuge for those who 
err and for those who mourn be, if that belief 
were not innate and indestructible? We have 
known some holy men who, drawing ever and 
ever nearer to God, yet considered it wrong to 
pray. They had crushed themselves into a 
habitual resignation in which all individual will 
was annihilated. We could not help seeing a 
state of mind here wholly and deplorably un- 
natural. It was attempting to set a certain 
dogma of Deity above the Deity; it was forget- 
ting the entirely childlike nature of adoration; it 
was as false as the Stoic’s denial of pain because 
he had taught himself that pain could be heroi- 
cally borne, and because he had learned to bear 
it heroically. It is amusing to see M. Simon, 
throughout his treatise, reprobating others for 
striving to explain too much, when the treatise 
itself consists of nothing but ambitious endea- 
vours to explain those profoundest things which 
can never be explained, and for which the heart, 
unless bewildered and corrupted by a sophis- 
tical philosophy, never yearns for an explana- 
tion. Whatever is most mysterious in faith has 
for basis the recognition of our own stupendously 
mysterious individuality. From the mysteries 
L-encounter on the threshold of my own being, I 
am led to all other mysteries; and if I do not 
reverence the mysteries of my own being, no other 
mysteries can I really reverence. Who, then, 
are chiefly chargeable with the violation of 
mysteries the most sacred, the most sublime ? 
Is it not the psychologists and the dialecticians ? 
They first drag forth to the light of common day 
the Holy of Holies within me, and then they offer 
lip service, and ask me to offer lip service, to the 
Holy of Holies in creation. M. Simon is, in this 
respect, no wiser and no better than the other 
dialecticians and psychologists. Analysed by 
him and analysed by myself, illuminated by him 
and illuminated by myself, and every minutest 
morsel of me tossed about as a plaything in the 
hands of the Platonists, the men of abstractions, 
I am yet, analysed, murderously shone upon, dis- 
membered, a poor mutilated thing, to hang a veil 
of adorable darkness round the throne of the 
Infinite! Not so, M. Simon. The Schekinah of 
beauty in my bosom must be the centre of that 
vaster Schekinah whose glory is unspeakable. 
The worship of my highest self is the very 
opposite of self-idolatry. He who is his own idol 
has never had the ideal of what he ought to be, 
the dream of what, as hero or as saint, he might 
be. Sages or sophists have told us to know our- 
selves: it is a fatal counsel. Moré salutary is the 
counsel which urges us to venerate in ourselves 
what must ever remain unknown. Now, 
strangely enough, M. Simon considers the 
counsel as equivalent to the aim and the 
effort to elucidate the whole divine essence, 
the whole divine procedure. This statement is 
not lightly made; and in making it we do not 
accuse M. Simon either of stupidity or of inten- 
tional misrepresentation. But it is singular that 
he should on the one hand reprobate certain 
opponents for plunging into mysticism, and on 
the other should condemn them as audaciously 
seeking to explain every portion of God’s nature 
and of God’s doings. It is the slavery to system 
which ensnares M. Simon—a man so honest and 
80 intelligent—into these blunders; and he is so 








| 


that God is specially his God—specially near— | , 
| cally, metaphysically true which is logically in- 


and other bugaboos to the owls and to the bats; 
what then? May not that be religiously, poeti- 


demonstrable? All systems emanating from the 
schools are either theisms professedly or theisms 
disguised. The systems taught by Parmenides, 
Plotinus, and Spinoza were theisms disguised ; 
it is foolish, therefore, for the professed theisms 
to quarrel therewith. Then is there essential 
distinction, and not before, when life is viewed as 
more inclusive than mind. When Spinoza dis- 
covered in the universe but two things, thought 
and extension, was he not as much a theist as 
those who, totally unacquainted with his history 
and his works, and never having read a word of 
the latter, charitably call him atheist?—it being 
a conscientious custom with certain vulgar, va- 
pouring people to damn those with the heartiest 
relish whom they have had least opportunity of 
knowing anything about. This charitable duty, 
of course, they fulfil for the glory of God, and 
not at all from vanity or bigotry. Let us not 
confound M. Simon with the contemptible per- 
sons who estimate their Christianity by the 
number of great men they hate and vilify. But, 
shut up in the schools, M. Simon is almost as 
ignorant as those calumniators of the actual 
religious wants of the world, and of the mode in 
which they are seeking expression and food. The 
march of the world at present is toward the 
symbolic and the poetic in religion, with an ab- 
solute disregard of theism and pantheism too as 
scholastic formulas, No opulently religious soul 
is in these days either theist or pantheist, in the 
scholastic meaning of the words. M. Simon’s 
refutation of pantheistic ideas is therefore so 
much ammunition fired at the moon. Our 
longings for the symbolic and the poetic in religion 
still survive and are unsatisfied. Yet are they 
instinctively finding for themselves the noblest 
and the amplest repast. The entire impulse of 
the Anglican, the Roman Catholic, and of most 
other Christian Churches, has of late years been 
toward the symbolic and the poetic in religion. 
Why such passionate pleading for the doctrine of 
the Real Presence? Why are the piety and 
affection of mankind crowning the head of the 
Virgin with a more celestial lustre than it ever 
wore! Isthis the mere rushing back to obscu- 
rantism and superstition ? No; it is the begin- 
ning of a mighty and most positive movement— 
something truer and grander than a reaction. 
Dogmatism is dying, and the symbolic, the 
poetic, the mystic in religion, are taking its 
place. Science is also undergoing a marvellous 
transfigurement. There was a general fear that 
the victories of science would be fatal alike 


to poetry and religion. But both in its 
discoveries and in its practical applica- 
tions science is tending to enrich poetry 


and to enlarge the domain of religion. This 
result is only hindered when the foolish 
and the timid, with a drivelling despotism, wrench 
poetry and religion into an external harmony 
which generates an internal antagonism. Why, 
however, should we bow to the dictation, or ac- 
cept the aid, of those whose career is a long 
carnival of fussiest imbecility, and who are con- 
tinually agitating for those small reforms in 
England which hinder the great? Not only is 
science, left to itself and with no theological 
mountebanks or theological blockheads to inter- 
fere with it, enlarging the dominion of religion, 
but it is clothing itself with that symbolism 
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which is religion’s most royal robe. Is not also 
the taste which is so rapidly spreading for natural 
history eminently a religious taste? In some the 
indulgence of the taste may be an affectation or 
a pastime; but among many more there is the 
earnest longing to detect and to claim affinity 
with the spirit of love throbbing in the minutest 
animal, and the spirit of beauty glowing and 
| glittering in the minutest shell. And are not 
| they who are thus attracted toward Nature dis- 
posed, while admiring her magnificence, to read 
her symbolical language, and to learn therefrom 
the highest wisdom? What are the books, more- 
over, with which the religious soul now delights 
to commune? Not books of edification and 
devotion alone; but the lives of mystics, the pro- 
ductions of mystics, and the history of all 
religions. And is there not, expressed or unex- 
pressed, in the awed and panting breast of the 
nations the presentiment of some fresh and prodi- 
gal outpouring of Deity? Now, in all these 
heavings and manifestations of the religious idea 
at which we have glanced, how little trace will 
M. Simon behold of dogma either theistic or 
pantheistic, or of aught but the glad pang, the 
sacred and unutterable fever, of desire for a new 
Apocalypse of the Omnipotent Father. 

In spite of the objections which we have un- 
willingly arrayed against M. Simon’s volume, 
there may be persons to whom it might prove 
more entertaining and profitable than it has been 
tous. They who are persuaded, as M. Simon 
himself is persuaded, that reason, human reason, 
both demands and can be the architect of a reli- 
gion, will meet in the work with much alike to 
gratify and satisfy. It is as good a gospel of 
rationalism as any other. But is not a gospel of 
rationalism a contradiction in terms? Assuredly 
it is. It is man’s whole nature that seeks God, 
and not a part of his nature only. The Germans 
have succeeded in establishing a distinction be- 
tween reason and understanding—a distinction of 
undisputed truth and of supreme philosophical 
importance. But, though reason is far more com- 
prehensive, far more a believer, than under- 
standing, yet faith and piety are not its primary 
attributes, its primary needs. Reason is self- 
poised, self-sufficing in calm, commanding con- 
templation. It cannot do what passion, affection, 
phantasy, are all required todo. And the more 
Christian sects have taken reason for a guide— 
reason sage, severe, and cold—the more they have 
been feeblenesses and failures. Perhaps M. Simon 
has said for reason, as the builder of a temple for 
the Unseen One, the utmost that can be said. 
Those who can gain nothing from the book as a 
book cannot fail to profit from the admirable 
spirit in which it is written. M. Simon is frank 
and bold, is no pleader for compromise; but he is 
so genial, so generous, so magnanimous, that we 
are always inclined to offer him our esteem and 
love before hinting our dissent from his statements 
and conclusions. He is a worthy teacher of his 
countrymen. We hope he will speedily furnish 
us with the opportunity of passing judgment on 
something which we can more heartily commend 
than the present production, whose fault is to 
forget all through those storms, and whirlwinds, 
and earthquakes, and volcanic outbursts, by which 
God regenerates the world. ATTicus. 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, Nov. 12. 

The Coming Season—Books promised—Memoirs of an 
Ex-Minister and his Times—Distress in Paris— 
Proposition to feed the Parisians with Horse-flesh, by 
M. Saint-Hilaire—Early Winter—New Opera, ‘* La 
Rose de Florence.” 

Booxs are out of place, for Paris has been widowed 
of its public for the last two or three months, and it 
is po the chilling winds and angry skies of 
November that have unexpectedly driven some of the 
wanderers home to their mansions in town. We are, 
however, promised a busy winter in the literary way. 
A new romance, a comedy, and a volume of poems, 
are said to be nearly ready by Victor Hugo; another 
volumeof comediesand dramas by M. Alfred de Musset, 
who is once more, like Richard, “himself again.”’ 
A historical essay by M. Guizot on the French 
Revolution is also talked of, but I should question 
his touching upon such a subject. That he is now 
engaged on a serious work there is no doubt. Another 
statesman, or at least another minister, of Louis- 
Philippe is said to be engaged upon notes for the 
materials of memoirs of his own times. If this were 
true, it would indeed be the book of the season, or 
rather of the age, for the writer in question has seen 
much more than most men, and been behind the 
scenes upon the most important occasions. When 


the rumour was first mentioned, the contemplation 
of such a publication was set down as impossible ; 








but on reflection, as the clever writer in question has 
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always been remarkable for kis indiscretion, it is now 
deemed probable. Were he but to write truly and 
acquaint the world with al/ he knows, what a picture 
would his work present of modern France ! 

The question of the day still continues to be, 
‘‘ How are people to live in Paris?” for, in spite of 
the vigilance of the police to keep our purveyors 
honest, to punish the adulterations of wine, to pre- 
yent rascally butchers, bakers, and grocers, from 
cheating the public by fraudulent weights and all 
other kinds of knavery, the cost of living increases 
monthly; and the English families who used for- 
merly to visit Paris for a year or two with views of 
economy, are now but too happy to betake them- 
selves back again to London in all haste, to get rid 
of the atrocious expense. 

The attempt to cheapen butchers’ meat by dividing 
it into categories has simply enabled all that lucky 
class of the community boldly to demand by law a 
certain price for their merchandise, which before they 
dared not venture to do, from the natural effect of 
competition. Now, as all butchers are obliged to 
charge alike, the only contest among these worthy 
fellows is, which can more cleverly substitute ‘a 
second category for a first—a kind of legerdemain in 
which they have become such proficients, that their 
unfortunate pratiques, in some cases with tears in 
their eyes, have supplicated them to break the law 
and return to their ancient mode of cheating, which, 
though certainly not agreeable, was a far less bare- 
faced operation than the present, and much less 
costly to the consumer. 

In this awkward dilemma one of our most noted 
savans, M Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, has stepped for- 
ward to the rescue and published a treatise in favour 
of eating horses, ‘These animals, that philosopher 
declares, are capable of furnishing food for the mil- 
lion, in every respect equal to beef, whether for roast- 
ing, boiling, broiling, or making soup. M. Saint- 
Hilaire—like Dr. Kitchener, whose cookery-book is 
known to all the world—writes from experience, and 
recommends nothing in the shape of horseflesh which 
he has not himself eaten of. After recounting various 
experimental banquets which have taken place at 
Lyons, Toulouse, Paris, and other parts of France, 
the worthy Member of the Institute describes a 
repast of which he was the Amphitryon. He says 
that, being in July last at the veterinary establishment 
at Alfort near Paris, he possessed himself of the fillet 
and other portions of a horse which had been killed; 
and, with a view carefully to examine and report upon 
the result, took them to his own house, where a few 
convives were duly summoned to pronounce their fiat, 
all eminently qualified to give their opinion. That opi- 
nion was that it would be impossible for any person, 
not previously acquainted with the fact, to detect the 
least difference between a fillet of roast beef and a 
fillet of horseflesh. Boiled it was equally good ; the 
taste of the soup he seems to prefer; as for the soup, 
says our gastronomic savant, ‘le bouillon qu’il donne | 
est d’un goiit excellent, avec un ardme spécial trés 
agréable.” After some further compliments to the ali- 
mentary qualities of horse-flesh, M. Saint-Hilaire 
rather startles some of his readers by insisting on the 
fact that poor old worn-out animals—“ tranchons le 
mot, de veritable rosses”—furnish excellent meat ! 





Those that have supplied the materials of the above- 
quoted experiments, he declares, have been selected 
from horses of sixteen to twenty-three years old. 
One of the youngest, sixteen years, had been sold to | 
a knacker (or the sum of fifteen francs, and was found | 
to be excellent meat. The writer proceeds to state | 
that the investigations of the faculty prove that, in | 
point of wholesomeness, this food is not inferior to 
beef or mutton; and, by calculation of the number of 
horses killed every year incapable of further labour, 
in comparison with the quantities of meat consumed, 
goes on to show that this addition to the general 
food of the community would amount to about a 
sixth of the quantity of beef and pork at present 
furnished to the public, and would, of course, prove a | 
most important and economical addition to the food 
of the poorer classes. 

Admitting the truth of all that the writer lays 
down—though it surely seems difficult to believe that 
no difference can be detected between the taste of a 
og of horseflesh, of the venerable age mentioned 

y M. Saint Hilaire, and a piece of fine ox beef— 
certain it is that the feeling of the public even of the 
poorest classes, call it prejudice if you will, must 
prevent the adopticn of such a substitution as that 
urged by M. Saint-Hilaire. One thing is, however, 
certain, that the labouring classes, masons, carpenters, 
&c., make not the slightest scruple in devouring cats, 
which they consider a delicacy, at least equal toa 
hare or a rabbit. This is so well known that no 
careful housewife, who entertains the least regard for 
her Grimalkin, will suffer it to pass the threshold 
outwards, while workmen of this description are em- 
eg in the vicinity. It must be added that nos 

ves of the Grand Army are also strongly sus- 
pected of a weakness of this kind. It would not, 
therefore, be very surprising if the doctrines of the 
writer and his friends were to find favour among this 
portion of the community. In various towns of Ger- 
Many, including the capitals, Vienna and Berlin, 
the sale of horseflesh for food is legally recog- 





nised. In Baden, an order of the police prohibits 
the slaughter of any horse for this purpose 


without previous examination by a veterinary 
surgeon, who accords or refuses the authorisation. 


The cooks of Baden have a high reputation—tant | 


mieux; but it makes one shudder to think what your 


English fashionables may have dined upon, under the | 
notion that they were partaking of the best German | 


beef! In Vienna, at first, the prejudice was so strong 
that disturbances took place among the populace to 
prevent the assembling of the scientific company who 


met to partake of the experimental dinner in that | 
city; but, in the year following, the sale of this | 


strange article of food was immense, the consumption 
amounting to 70,000lb. a month. 


and in Hamburgh, Stuttgard, and various towns in 
Saxony, Hanover, Switzerland, &c., the consumption 
is great, and augmenting largely. With these facts 
before one, which are fully set forth by M. Saint- 
Hilaire, it will not be very surprising if, in the pre- 
sent season of prevailing distress in France, the 
example of Germany should be partially followed ; 
but, notwithstanding the depraved tastes of the 
French populace, as shown in the examples mentioned 


above, it must, I think, only be the direst necessity | 


that will force them to an alternative which, not- 
withstanding the eloquent pleading, able statements, 
and certainly benevolent views of the writer (the 
substance of whose pamphlet I have thus laid before 


you), cannot be regarded, in my opinion, without | 


uncontrollable disgust. 

So much for horseflesh! The weather has been 
unusually severe, and winter is approaching in its 
most disagreeable guise—wet, mud, and discomfort. 
Like all evils, it has its attendant good, for it is 
sending crowds to their domiciles in Paris, to the 
great joy of the tradespeople of all descriptions, who 


have been complaining loudly of the inactivity of | 


business. 

The theatres are doing nothing wonderful. 
have just had a pretty little opera, La Rose de Florence, 
the composition of M. Biletta, a voung Italian of dis- 


tinguished merit, I believe well known in England. | 
Their Majesties came from St. Cloud, on Monday, to | 


attend the first representation, and the Empress, 


always amiable and kind, was the first to commence | 


applauding at every morceau of merit during the 
night. It is a work of captivating beauty, melody 
after melody floating to the ear with fascinating 
sweetness, and not crushed under the clanging and 
clashing of the orchestra, which is the disease of 
modern music. M. Biletta will take a high place 
among the few real musical spirits of the day. Mlle. 
Piccolomini has arrived, and is already the reigning 


star of the capital; people neither speak nor think of | 


any one else. 





AMERICA. 


The Life and Adventures of James P. Beckwourth, 
Mountaineer, Scout, and Pioneer, and Chief of 
the Crow Nation of Indians. With illustra- 
tions. Written from his own dictation by 
T. D. Bonner. 8vo. 
1856. 

Tue free life of the desert, as a perpetual servi- 

tude to daily dread and ceaseless struggle has 

been falsely called, has ever had a strange fasci- 
nation for wild and wayward youth. The 

Bedouin, the Gipsy, and the robber of the 

German forests, have severally had their amateur 

attendants; but circumstances have carried the 

largest crowd of these renegades from civilisa- 
tion to the prairies and hunting-grounds of the 

Red Men of North America. When the out- 

skirts of those vast regions were first planted by 

the white men of Europe, the habits of life those 


settlers in the wilderness were constrained to | 
| adopt insensibly assimilated them to the adjacent 


savages; and no wonder, therefore, that when the 
youthful or erratic felt galled by the fetters 
which a lingering sense of religion and propriety 
imposed upon them they fled at once to savage- 
dom for an anticipated emancipation from every 
restraint. The earlier of those refugees had 


already had so hardy a training in their own | 


backwoods that the trapper readily became an 
Indian brave, and felt, perhaps, no inconvenience 
in the change. But in later years how many of 
these impatient enthusiasts for an imaginary 
freedom found too soon only a sad servitude, or 
sunk under their seasoning for savage life; how 
many slunk back on the first opportunity to the 
rude homes they had abandoned, or perished 
miserably in the wilderness; how few lived long 
enough to taste even transiently the liberty they 
had longed for! Accounts have been published 
from time to time of the experiences of these 
adventurers, more or less authentic, but none 
sufficiently ample and accurate to satisfy the 
curiosity so commonly felt to look into the real 
lifeof the Red Man. We have here before us the 
recorded adventures of a very remarkable indi- 
vidual of the erratic race above alluded to, and, 


Its price to the | 
consumer is three halfpence or twopence a pound; | 


We | 


London and New York. | 


| as far as wecan ascertain, an authentic narrative, 
| of which we offer a brief abstract. 

The editor professes to have taken the narra- 
| tive from the lips of Beckwourth himself, whom 
he met with in California in the winter of 1854-5, 
and there is nothing in the published pages to 
induce us to conclude that the narrative is a 
figment. 

James P. Beckwourth was born at Fredericks- 
burg, in Virginia, in the year 1798; his father 
had been a major in the American War of Inde- 
pendence. When James Beckwourth was about 
seven years old his father, with all his family and 
twenty-two negroes, removed to St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, where he selected a section of land situated 
between the forks of the Mississipi and Missouri 
rivers, twelve miles below St. Charles, and still 
known as “ Beckwourth’s Settlement” At the 
| period referred to, 1805-6, the West was a howl- 
ing wilderness, roamed over by the wild beast 
and equally wild Red Man. St. Louis was a 
small town almost wholly occupied by French 
| and Spanish traders, who exchanged cheap and 
worthless trinkets, fire-water, and other com- 
modities of civilisation, with the Indians for 
peltry. In those primitive days the Major’s son 
was apprenticed to learn the useful trade of a 
blacksmith, one well caleulated to develope his 
muscles and fit him for his subsequent career of 
adventure and action. James in his nineteenth 
year had a tiff with his master, runs away, and 
when counselled by his father to return to his 
employment, positively refuses, and his for- 
giving parent fits him out for travel with 500 
| dollars, a good horse, saddle, and bridle. James 
joins an expedition to treat with the Sac Indians 
respecting some mines then in their possession. 
During the negotiations our young adventurer 
cultivated the acquaintance of the Indians, with 
| whom he presently became a favourite, and thus 
improved his skill as a hunter. After a few 
| months’ residence near the mines and a short trip 
to New Orleans he returned to his paternal home, 
and engaged in General Ashley’s Rocky Moun- 
| tain Fur Company as hunter and trapper. This 

General Ashley appears to have been an adven- 
| turous trader in the far West when peltry of a 
costly kind was procurable from the simple- 
minded Indians for any worthless gewgaws, and 
shortly accumulated a handsome fortune, which 
he retired to St. Louis to enjoy with a young 
wife. Beckwourth accompanied this General 
Ashley, with whom he deservedly became a 
favourite, having repeatedly saved his life at the 
risk of his own upon several expeditions beyond 
and among the Rocky Mountains, and at last 
leaves his employment in the following strange 
manner. One of Beckwourth’s companions, 
named Greenwood, who had married a Crow 
wife, and could speak the Crow language fluently, 
told a party of that tribe en badinage that Beck- 
worth, whose skill and courage as a hunter the 
Indians had been praising, was himself a Crow 
who had been stolen in his childhood and 
| carried among the pale-faces, by whom he had 
been brought up. ‘The ingenious fibber laid the 
| time of Beckwourth’s abduction at a period when 
the Crows really suffered an enormous loss, and 
the simple-minded Indians, believing every word 
the vagabond uttered, immediately said that he 
must be restored to his native tribe, and, depart- 
ing for their encampment, disseminated the news 
that a lost Crow was found. 

All the old women who remembered the defeat 
when the Crow: lost 2000 warriors and a host of 
women and children, with the ensuing captivity, were 
wondering if the great brave was not their own child ; 
thereupon ensued the greatest anxiety to see me and 
| claim me as a son. 
| <A few days after, by a casualty common 
| 
| 


enough in prairie life, Beckworth was oppor- 
tunely captured by a party of Crows, whom, pzo- 
| bably, he did not attempt to evade, kuowing his 
| companion’s fiction, and, having parted finally 
| from his trapping comrades, was borne toa Crow 
village. 

My capture was known throughout the village in 
five minutes, and hundreds gathered around the lodge 
| to get a sight of the prisoner. In the crowd were 
| some who had talked with Greenwood a few weeks 
| before. They at once exclaimed, “ That is the lost 
Crow, the great brave who has killed so many of our 
enemies. He is our brother.” [We may break upon 
| Beckwourth’s narrative to remark that he had actually 
| been engaged with some Black Feet Indians, enemies 
| to the ene! This threw the whole village into 

commotion; old and young were impatient to obtain 
a sight of the “ great brave.” 

Beckwourth gives a long and graphic account 

of his examination by a jury of matrons, and his 
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final, i fancied, recognition "ee an old woman 
who had lost a son many winters ago. He is 
hurried by the ladies to the lodge of “ Big Bowl,” 
the husband of his delighted mother. 


My father knew me to be his son: told all the 
Crows that the dead was alive again, and the lost one 
was found. He knew it was fact: 
said so, and the words of Greenwood were true; 
tongue was not crooked; he would not lie. 
had told him that his son was a great brave among 
the white men, that his arm was strong; that the 
Black Feet quailed before his rifle and battle-axe; 
that his lodge was full of their sealps which his knife 
had taken; that they must rally round me to support 
and protect me; and that his long-lost son would 
be a strong breastwork to their nation, and he would 
teach them how to defeat their enemies. 


Beckwourth’s athletic frame, prairie habits, 
skill with Indian weapons, and dauntless courage, 
rendered him, per se, a desirable acquisition to a 
tribe ; and therefore, perhaps, they the more 
easily believed what they wished to be true. 

At any rate, he is adopted by collateral rela- 
tives as readily and cordially as by father and 
mother ; his sisters divested him of his old gar- 
ments and replaced them with new ones, most 
beautifully ornamented according to their latest 
fashion. When “my toilet was finished to their 
satisfaction, I could compare in elegance with 
the most popular warrior of the tribe when in 
full costume.” His father, after ascertaining his 
son’s wishes, demands the hand of a daughter of 
one of the greatest braves for his son. The 
three daughters offered for selection —all, according 
to Beckwourth, very pretty girls—were named 
Still Water, Black Fish, and Three Roads. The 
one bearing the auspicious name of Still Water 
was selected. 

My brothers made me a present of twenty as fine 
horses as any in the nation—all trained warhorses. 
I was also presented with all the arms and instru- 
ments requisite for an Indian campaign. My wife’s 
deportment coincided with her name; 
reflected honour upon many a civilised household. 
She was affectionate, obedient, gentle, cheerful, and 
apparently quite happy. No domestic thunder-storms, 
no curtain lectures, ever disturbed the sere nity of our 
connubial lodge [oh, fortunate renegade!] I'speedily 
formed acquaintance withallmy immediate neighbours, 
and the Morning Star (which was the name conferred 
upon me on my recognition. as the lost son) was soon 
a companion to all the young warriors in the village. 
No power on earth could have shaken their faith in 
my positive identity with the lostson. Nature seemed 
to prompt the old woman to recognise me as her 
missing child, and all my new relatives placed im- 
plicit faith in the genuineness of her discovery. What 
could Idounder the circumstances? Even if I should 
deny my Crow origin, they would not believe me. 
How could I dash with an unwelcome and incredible 
explanation all the joy that had been manifested on 
my return—the cordial welcome, the rapturous em- 
braces of those who hailed me as a son and brother, 
the exuberant joy of the whole nation on the 
return of a long-lost Crow, who, stolen when a child, 


his 


| Indian companionship in extenuation of his 
Greenwood had | 


He also | 


| fell over without uttering a sound. 


| hair together, 


| to 


she would have | 


i 


| steps to the chieftainship of the Crow nation—for 


} 


| wourth into Crow dignities; another trapper’s lie 


with the name of a great brave, and the generous | 


strife I had occasioned in their endeavours to accord 
me the warmest welcome? I could not find it in my 
heart to undeceive these unsuspecting people and tear 
myself away from their untutored caresses. Thus I 
commenced my Indian life with the Crows. I said 
to myself, I can trap in their streams unmolested, 


| character. 
| extent of Indian territory without being molested. 


and derive more profit under their protection than if | 


among my own men exposed incessantly to assassi- 
nation and alarm. 


I therefore resolved to abide with | 


them, to guard my secret, to do my best in their com- | 


pany and in assisting them to subdue their enemies 


One recollection appears to have disturbed the | 


serenity of Beckwourth’s satisfaction, and that 
was the thought of a “lonely one” whom he had 
left pining at St. Louis under a promise of 
marriage. Beckwourth affirms that “ my 
thoughts were constantly filled with her;” but 
we will replace his rapturous declaimation about 
his beloved Eliza with the plain statement that 
he had seven wives at once while a Crow brave 
—one of whom he knocked down with his war- 
club and killed, as he and ali the by-standers 
believed, but who subsequently crawled to her 
home. 

James Beckwourth, whether in his character of 
a Crow chief, or as a free and enlightened 
citizen of the States, has a truly national faith in 
the efficacy of the almighty dollar. 
has revealed to 
can accustom himself to any 


Experience (quoth he, didactically) 
me that civilised man 


| but an Indian. 
} and was engaged in freeing himself from vermin, 
| with which all Indians abound. 


had returned in the strength ‘of maturity, graced | business : 


the white 


mode of life when pelf is the governing principle— | 


that power which dominates through all the ramifi- 
cations of social life and gives expression to the uni- 
versal instinct of self-interest. 

That Mr. Beckwourth does not confine himself 
to the theory of self-interest, but systematically 





' 








acts upon it as his sole avowed governing motive, 
is proved by a thousand admissions from his own 
lips. Take the following choice example of an 
incident which occurred before he had joined the 
Crows, before he could plead the contamination of 
many mercenary murders. For cool audacity it 
is perhaps unparalleled. 

I prepared my traps one day, thinking to go 
out alone and see what my luck might be ; T mounted 
my horse, and on approaching a small stream dis- 
mounted to take a careful survey, to see if there were 
any signs of beaver. Carefully ascending the banks 
of the stream, I passed over and saw not a beaver, 
He had his robe spread on the grass, 


He had not seen or 
heard me: his face was toward me, but inclined. and 
he was intently pursuing his oceupation. Here, 
thought I, are a gun, a bow, a quiver full of arrows, 
a good robe, and a scalp. I fired my rifle; the Indian 
I not only took 
his scalp bnt his head. TIT tied two locks of his long 
hung his head on the horn of my 
saddle, and, taking the spoils of the enemy, hurried 
back to camp. 

This savage murderer was not an Indian brave, 
but a citizen of the States, employed as a trader 
under General Ashley by the American Fur Com- | 





pany; and this man prided himself on his know- | 
ledge of Christianity, and looked down upon the 
Red Men as irreclaimable savages, to be unspar- 
ingly doomed to extermination by a civilised race. | 
Alas! poor human nature! “TI celebrated Christ- | 
mas by myself, as the Indians know nothing | 
about the birth of our Saviour, and it was hard 
make them understand the nature of thie 
event.” Did Mr. Beckwourth make an effort in 
that pious direction? Alas, no! but he attempts 
to justify his Indian conformity by such wretched 
common-place vulgarity as the following :— 


I was fully confident that by thus countenaneing 
such Pagan superstitions I was doing wrong; but. 
like many a more prominent statesman in civilised 
governments, I had found that I must go with the 
current, and I recommended a measure. not because 
it was of a nature to benefit the country, but simply 
because it wes popular with the mass, 


We cannot follow Mr. Beckworth in his several 


that detail we must refer our readers to his own 
narrative; but we must pause to notice his long- 
ings to return home, after passing nearly twenty 
years as an Indian brave. At length he puts his 
resolution into execution, and repairs to St. Louis, 
where the fellow affects to grow sentimental, on 
discovering that his forsaken Eliza had married 
—he the husband of eight wives already. We 
have seen that a trapper’s lie introduced Beck- 


restores him for awhile to a community for which 
must confess that he was better fitted than | 
for civilised life. Beckwourth shall narrate the 





we 


Abont the latter end of March a courier arrived 
from Fort Cap bringing tidings of a most alarming 
He had come alone through all that vast 


It seemed as though a special providence had shielded 
him. He found me at the theatre, and gave me a 
hasty rehearsal of the business. Itseems that a party 
of trappers who had heard of my departure for St. 
Louis, having fallen in with a number of Crows, had 
practised upon them in regard to me, 

“Your great chief is gone to the white nation,” 
said the trapper spokesman.—“ Yes, he has gone to 
see his friend the great white chief.” 

“ And you will never see him again.”—“ Yes, he 
will come back in the season of green grass.” 

‘““No, the great white chief has killed him.” 
* Killed him ?” 

‘\ Yes” 

‘What had he done that he should kill him ?”— 
“ He was angry because he left the whites and came 
to live with the Indians-—because he fought for them. 

It was the greatest wonder in the world that every 
one of the trapper partv did not lose their scalps on 
the spot. If the Indians had had any prominent | 


leader among them, they infallibly would have been 
all killed, and have paid the penalty of their mis- | 
chievous lying. Unfortunately for the Crows, they 


thinking that 
trappers, by 
lives of all | 


believe all the words of a white man, 
his tongue is always straight. These 
their idle invention, had jeopardised the 
men in the mountains. 

To abridge the matter, Beckwourth hurries 
from St. Louis to the Crow country, his journey 
occupying fifty-three days, and arrives in time 
to prevent a wide-spread massacre of all the 


P } 
whites, on which the indignant Crows had re- | 
solved. His return was greeted by the Crows | 
|far more warmly than he deserved, and is 


| the war-path with you. 


| much as all the 


little to the credit of Beckwourth, or, more truly 
to speak, stamps the utter baseness, heartless. 
ness, and ingratitude of the renegade Virginian, 

There was among the Crows a fine young 
woman named Pine Leaf, who, having lost a 
brother, devotes herself to a life of vengeance 
She accompanies the war parties, armed with 
lance and rifle, mounted on a warhorse, and 
deals deadly destruction in every engagement, 
fighting mostly alongside of Beckwourth, who, 
suo more, presently casts amorous glances upon 
the young Amazon, and offers her his hand. She 
very properly tells him that he has too many 
wives already, but evasively promises to marry 
him when the pine-leaves turn yellow, which is 
equivalent to our old-fashioned phrase “ to- 
morrow come never.” It is impossible to read 
the episode of Pine Leaf, even in the coarse cold 
narrative of Beckwourth, without feeling an inte- 
rest in her, and also how much too good she was 
for such a ruffian. Upon his return, under the 
circumstances above alluded to rather than de- 
scribed, poor confiding generous Pine Leaf thus 
addresses her countrymen, raging with mad 
excitement: 


‘* Warriors! I am now about to make a great sacri- 
fice for my people. For many winters I have been in 
I shall tread that path no 
more. You have now to fight the enemy without 
me. When I laid down my needle and my beads, 
and took up the battle-axe and the lance, my arm 
was weak; but few winters had passed over my head. 
My brother had been killed by the enemy, and was 
gone to the hunting-ground of the Great Spirit. | 
saw him in my dreams. He would beckon his sister 
to come to him. It was my heart’s desire to go to 
him; but I wished first to become a warrior, that I 
might avenge his death upon his foes before I went 
away. I have accomplished the task I set before me. 
Henceforward I leave the war-paths of my people. 
have fought my last battle and hurled my last lance; 
Tam a warrior no more. To-day the Medicine Calf 
(Beckwourth’s highest Crow title) has returned. He 
has returned angry at the follies of his people, and 
they fear that he willagainleavethem. They believe 
that he loves me, and that my devotion to him wl 
attach him to the nation. 1 therefore bestow myself 
upon him ; perhaps he will be contented with me, and 
will leave us no more. Warriors, farewell !” 


The selfish scoundrel accepts the sacrifice thus 
hesitatingly made, although he had determined 
to take his final departure at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, and when he sets off he leayes poor 
Pine Leaf with a lie in his perjured mouth. 
“ Pine Leaf inquired if I would certainly come 
back, I assured her that if life was preserved 
me I would. I had been married but five weeks 
when I left, and have never seen her since.” 

We have read as the characteristic of a “ fair 
young knight” that “he loves and he rides 
away ;” but a more unamiable hero than James 
P. Beckwourth we never encountered, and 
whether he finally falls beneath a Californian 
gambler’s bowie-knife or the paw of a grisly 
bec ar, we re shall shed 1 no sy mpathi ising tear. 

Curious Name SIN Aux RICA. —W hat queer n names 
some unfortunate mortals are blessed with ! We heard 
of a family in Detroit whose sons were named One 
Stickney, Two Stickney, Three Stickney ; and whose 
daughters were named First Stickney, Second Stick- 
ney, &c, The three elder children of a family near 
home were named Joseph, And, Another; and it has 
been supposed that, should they have any more, they 
might have named them Also, Moreover, Neverthe- 
less, and Notwithstanding. Another family actually 
named their child Finis, supposing it was their last ; 
but they happened afterwards to have a daughter and 
two sons, whom they called Addenda, Appendix, and 
Supplement. — American paper. 

An Incu oF Ray on THE ATLANTIC.—We hav 
been struck with that passage of Lieutenant Maury’s 
Physical Geography of the Sea in which he computes 
the effect of a single inch of rain falling upon the 








Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic includes an area of 
25,000,000 square miles. Suppose an inch of rain 
{to fall upon only one-fifth of this vast expanse, 


“it would weigh,” says our author, * 360,000,000,0! 
tons: and the salt which, as water, it held in solu- 
tion in the sea, and which, when the water was take! 


>| up as vapour, was left behind to disturb equilibrium, 


16,000,000 more tons, or nearly twice a3 
ships in the world could earry ata 
cargo each. It might fall in a day; but, occupy 
what time it might in falling, this rain is calereted 


weighed 


| to exert so much foree—which is inconceivablyg* gat 


—in disturbing the equilibrium of the ocean. ail 
the water discharged by the Mississippi river during 
the year were taken up in one mighty measure, and 
cast into the ocean as an effort, it would not make 4 
greater disturbance in the equilibrium of the sea than 
the fall of rain supposed. And yet so gentle are the 
operations of nature that movements so yast are ul- 


| marked by a romantic incident, which redounds | perceived.” Scientific Amertcan. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIU, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS, 


THE FORTNIGHT. 


In the transactions of the Royal Astronomical 


Society lately published, a paper was given by the | 


Rev. C. Pritchard, “On the Conjunctions of the 
Planets Jupiter and Saturn in the years B.c. 7 and 
66 and A.D. 54,” bearing upon the theological ques- 


tion, the appearance of the “star in the Kast.” Dr. | 


Ideler, and others with him, in endeavouring to 
establish the date of the true Annus Domini, have 
stated that “certain conjunctions of the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn wholly fultil the conditions and 
phenomena recorded of the star of the Magi.” They 
asserted that of three conjunctions which oceurred in 
the year B.c. 7, the first was of a sufficient nature to 
arouse the attention of the Magi, and send them on 
their errand to Jerusalem; and that the last was so 


close that the discs of the two planets might appear | 


diffused in one, and would, moreover, satisfy the con- 
dition of being in a proper position at sunset to con- 
duct the Magi from Jerusalem to Bethlehem. In order to 
ascertain the accuracy of these statements Mr. Pritchard 
undertook the computation of the geocentric places of 
the two planets for the year B.C. 7, so far as any 
possible conjunctions were concurrent. ‘ The result 
is, that as regards the fact of there having been three 
conjunctions during the year, Dr. Ideler’s statement 
is confirmed ; but the dates assigned to these conjunc- 
tions are not correct, and still less is it true that any 
such proximity occurred as to make it possible that 
the planets could, to any observer, have presented 
the appearance of a single star.” Mr. Pritchard also 
computed other two ancient conjunctions, 
distance between the two planets in the year B.c. 66 
was found to be only 55’. And with respect to the 


conjunction of A.v. 54 the planets were too near the | 


sun to be visible. These calculations were confirmed 
by others executed independently at the Royal Ob- 
servatory, by the instructions of the Astronomer- 
Royal. 

Professor Piazzi Smyth, in a paper ‘On the Con- 
stancy of Solar Radiation,” gave the result of a dis- 
cussion of a series of earth-thermometer observations 
carried on at the Observatory at Edinburgh, during 
the period comprised between 1838 and 1854. The 
thermometers were observed once a week. Their bulbs 
filled with aleohol, were buried on the porphyry rock 
of the Calton Hill at the several depths of 3, 6, 12, 
and 24 French feet, the tubes being long enough to 
rise to the surface of the ground, where their scales 
were placed, and might be read off to -01 of a degree 
of Fahrenheit. The excellence and completeness of 
the burial of each bulb is vouched for by the length 
of time which the wave of summer heat is found to 
oecupy in reaching each bulb in suecession, accord- 
ing to the depth. ‘Thus, a 3-feet thermometer has its 


The | 


| increased power of appreciating perspective, and woul, | 
| ceteris paribus, excel as draughtsmen. Such individuals 
| would experience unusual difficulty in threading a 
| needle with one eye closed. The sportsman, in 
| taking aim, closes one eye to produce apparent coin- 
cidence between the gun-sight and the object by 
annihilation of the sense of interval; a hunter with 
one eye is liable to break his own and bis rider's 
| neck; a printer or compositor with one eye is a type of 
incapacity; painters, in disposing of near objects, 
judiciously avoid extreme distinctness of outline, 
and introduce a haziness in the external parts or 
| edges of these portions of their pictures. With refe- 
| rence to this subject, a correspondent of the Builder 
| observes that “the vivid reality of the effect of 
| stereoscopic pictures can be readily attained without 
| any stereoscope at all, or any other substitute for it 
but the eves themselves.” Accidentally looking at 
some double photographs prepared for the stereoscope, 
and almost involuntarily “crossing” the eyes slightly, 
the two images all of a sudden coalesced, and the 
life-like stereoscopic picture stood forth between its 
two supporters. There may be a difficulty at first in 
acquiring the habit of throwing the eyes into the 
right foeus; but by simply placing the double pic 
ture at a little distance before the face, and applying 
a large card or other flat thin substance on edge 
between the two, so as to intercept the light in its 
| progress to either picture, and then bringing the 
| Opposite edge in contact with the face between the 
two eyes, so that each eye can only see its own side, 
the two will probably coalesce, and exhibit but one, 
the stereoscopic picture; the card may then be gently 
withdrawn, and the single picture will still remain. It 
| would thus appear that, with a little practice, this 

beautiful phenomenon may be produced without the 
| incumbrance of the stereoscope. 

The following is the result of some investigations 
made by Mr. Pengelley on the geology of the south- 
western coast of Devonshire, communicated to the 
Royal Geographieal Society of Cornwall. ‘The search 
had extended from Mount Batten, near Plymouth, to 
the Bolt Tail. ‘The rocks of the district are mainly 
| clay-slates of various colours, green prevailing in 

some parts and drab and blue Fossil 
| crinoids and corals, generally much broken, are more 

or less abundant in some parts, while in others no 
| fossils have been found. The‘ Polerra sponges, for- 
merly known as Cornish Iehthyoliies,” do not appear 
in the district, though nothing in the character of the 
| rocks would render their presence improbable. 
| Structureless black patches, such as not unfre- 
quently accompany them in Cornwall, are abundant. 
| Throughout the area, the rocks dip at a high angle; 
the direction and amount of the dip is everywhere 
tolerably constant. In the south-western part of the 
| district the rocks are much contorted and folded ; but 


elsewhere. 


} elsewhere there are very few indications of violent 


maximum in August, 6 feet in September, 12 feet in | 


October, and 24 feet in December. Again, from the 
annual range increasing with the depth, the annual 


range of the 3-feet thermometer being 15°, 6 feet | 


9°°8, 12 feet 4°°6, 24 feet 1°-2. The following is the 
mean result for each thermometer during the whole 
period :—3 feet thermometer 46°-27:, 6 feet 46°°55:, 
12 feet 46°°94-, 24 feet 47°-24. These results pointed 
to a heated terrestrial centre even by approaching so 
small a space as three feet, indicating on the whole an 
increase of 1° Fahrenheit for 21 feet of difference of 
depth. 





_At a former meeting of the British Association, | 
Professor Wheatstone invited attention to some re- | 


markable phenomena of vision with two eyes, of | 
which the stereoscope was the illustration. Mr. G. | 


Maynard, of Toronto, Upper Canada, in a recent 
publication, claims to have called attention to the 


subject long before. Without entering into any dis- | 


cussion on this question of precedence, we need here 
only point to some of the results that have been 
struck out from the inquiry. Previous to this time 
the structure and functions of the eye were treated as 
presenting only single vision, when, in fact, there is 
the remarkable provision of two stations, two points 
of sight—in fact, two eyes; so that, with the excep- 
tion of one single point in the whole field of vision 
we do actually see every other point 
double fold; the intention of Nature in 
ing the organs of nature being to { 





h 
sight,” or, in other words, “ distance in a direct 
—an apparatus involving principles precisely 
gous te Gens iennleved les ia x eed a in det ormin 
ts » ys 4 fh CLUCiiliil~ 
ing by parallax the relative position of the heavenly 
bodies.” This appreciation of depth, arising out of 
the binary conformation of the ocular apparatus, is 
the cause of multifarious results, of which we can 
here only indicate the most obvious and familiar. 
No one image, picture, or representation can possibly 
Produce the effect of nature, in all such cases a sense 
of depth or relief being wanting; of this the stereo- 
Scope, which would be more properly called the Batho- 
Scope, is the illustration, Individuals whose eyes are 








| contains few or no fragments of the 


| since seen at the Exhibition of 1851. 


action. Slaty conglomerates, and, with one excep- 
tion, fossil ripple, are confined to the south-west, in- 
dicating shallow water, and probably dry Jand, in 
that direction, possibly an eastward extension of the 
Cornish Cambrian rocks of Professor Sedgwick. The 
| slaty conglomerates do not appear to contain frag- 
ments of metamorphic rocks; hence it may be doubted 
whether the metamorphic series of the Bolt is of pre- 
| Devonian age; and this doubt is strengthened by the 
| absence of Devonian conglomerates in the eastern 

parts of the district. Indications of metamorphisin 
| occur in the clay slates some distance west of the 
Bolt series, and suggest the idea that this series 
is but an altered form of the Devonian rocks. 
Unless the non-fossilliferous rocks from near Bovi- 
sand to the Erme, are taken as representing Professor 
Sedgwick’s Dartmouth rocks, this group 
not appear to exist in the district under consideration 
—that is, if it is, as the Professor supposes, non-fossili- 
The Triassic conglomerate of Thurlestone 
adjacent clay 
slates, but mainly consists of metamorphie pebbles, 
evidently derived from the more distant Bolt series. 
Hence it seems probable that this series originally 
extended further west than at present. 

At the Chemical Society, Dr. Odling, the Honorary 
Secretary, read a paper on the reciprocal precipi 
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does 


ferous. 





















tions of the metals, and showed that as a 
rule, if the metal A can preci; n 
its solutions, the metal B can also precipitate tl 
metal A from its solutions. This result was referred 
principally to a tendeney which the s have 
to combine with each other, so a ice an 
alloy. 

The East India Company has lately published a 
report on the iron ores of India. It would appear 


from this that iron exists in abund 
parts. The attention of the Court o 
first called to the subject in consequence of the intro- 
duction of railways into India; and a sample of iron 
ore from Salem, on the Madras side, might have been 
Some of these 
iron districts have been explored, with varying re- 


ice ip many 


Directors was 


Separated by a comparatively large interval have an | sults. The Nerbudda Valley has been surveyed both | 


DRAMA, &c. 


by Mr. Jacobs and Professor Oldham. Mr. Jacobs, 
the assistant-surveyor of the Bombay and Baroda 
Railway Company states that the supply here is 
inexhaustible. The river Nerbudda cuts through 
four great veins in the space of one mile in the 
vicinity of Poonassa and Chandgur, one of them 
having a breadth of 122 feet, the veins running 
almost vertically into the bank. Iron ore is found 
in this district in two forms: first, as a grayel 
or detritus of partially decomposed hamatitie iron, 
and secondly, as a distinct bed or vein of similar iron 
in a solid and undecomposed state. ‘This ore is 
stated to be of surpassing richness, yielding 63°4 per 
cent. of metal, whilst the theoretically pure ore 
yields only 69°34 per cent. ; and, moreover, the district 
abounds with timber, which could easily be converted 
into charcoal, and there is easy communication with 
the coal districts of Hosungabad and Nursingpore. 
Professor Oldham, the Geological Surveyor, differs in 
opinion on many points, without, however, disputing 
the point of the existence of the ore in abundance. 
For the present, therefore, the Nerbudda Valley 
stands in abeyance on the question. The existence 
of iron ore has long been known iu the Kumaon dis- 
trict of Bengal to the north of Delhi, at the foot of 
the Himalaya range. At Dechourie a rich iron has 
been discovered associated with clay, lying not only in 
large masses on the surface, but the beds are also ex- 
tensively exposed by deep ravines. In one part the solid 
bed is exposed to a varying depth of 24, 30, and even 
50 feet. Taking an easterly direction from Dechourie, 
the route, for sixty miles, is rich in iron ore, of a 
thickness varying from 20 to 25 feet. Huge blocks of 
solid iron-stone are lying about, measuring about 
10 feet in length, 6 in breadth, and 4 in thickness, 
each of which, if smelted, would yield about 3 tons of 
pig iron. ‘There are facilities for working and for 
transport. There is a good road from Dechourie to 
Moradabad, and from this point the river Rhamgunjee 
is navigable nearly all the year round. Three 
analyses of these clay iron ores give the following 
results: The analysis by Dr. Macnamara produced a 
per-centage of metal varying from 46-9 to 66°3; the 
assay made by Mr. Piddington, 47°60 to 50°96; and 


' trial assays by Mr. Davies, the smelter, 37} to 49}. 


Good grey cinder, very easy to smelt. 

The telegraph line that is to unite England with 
America is being laid down—fourteen hundred miles 
of the difficulty have been achieved ; but we must con- 
fess that we do not entertain any great hopes of suc- 
cess across the ocean as the line is at present made. 
‘The repeated failures of the shorter distances from 
Varna to Balaklava, and from Sardinia to the African 
coast, point to some radical defect of construction. In 
the number for November 15, 1855, a description is 
given of a wire invented by Mr. Allan, C.E.; and we 
entertain still the opinion there expressed that the 
plan of a central wire, round which others may be 
wound, is the only one that will stand the test of 
strength.——An expedition has been sent out, under 
the sanction of the Viceroy of Egypt, to discover the 
sources of the Nile. The expedition has ere this 
commenced its journey by the ascent of the river 
itself; its return cannot be expected before two 
years. At the opening meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, the following motion was unani~ 
mously carried: —‘* That, on the occasion of the 
arrival in this country of the eminent Arctic ex- 
plorer Dr. Kane, of the United States, who, attempt- 
ing under the auspices of Messrs. Grinnell and Pea- 
body to rescue Franklin, has made important addi- 
tions to geographical knowledge, received the “ gold 
medal” of the Society—Resolved that the President 
do communicate, on the part of the members, the 
expression of their sincere regret upon hearing that 
this distinguished man should have been prevented by 
ill health from appearing at the meeting to receive 
the unanimous and hearty welcome which awaited 
be 








nim. 





QUERIES AND NOTES, 





Tue Cursuire MAN AND THE Spantarp.—The 
valuable information elicited by “ J. L.’s” query as to 
‘‘ George Ridler’s Oven” has suggest me that the 
new partment of Tne Critic may be made the 
means of collecting a great deal of curt information 

specting curious old songs and ballads, « pecially 
such as are confined to special localities. ‘There is 
such an old ballad known in Cheshire by the name of 
‘The Cheshire Man and the Spaniard,” which for 

intness and humour cannot easily be surpassed. 


I shall be glad if any of your correspondents can fur- 
this ballad, and especially 


The words of the ballad 


nish me with the history of 
with the name of its author. 
are pretty much as follows :— 
L 

A Cheshire man set sail for Spain 

To deal in merchandise, 

And soon as he arrived there 

A Spaniard he espies ; 
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“He said: ‘‘ You English dog, look here! 
Rich fruits, rich fruits and spice you'll find, 
Our Jand produces twice a year; 

Thou’st no such fruits in thine.” 


I. 
The Cheshire man went to the hold 
And brought up a Cheshire cheese ; 
Said he: ‘* You Spanish dog, behold! 
Thou'st no such fruits as these. 
Your land produces twice a year 
Rich fruits. rich fruits and spice, you say ; 
But such as now my hands do bear 
Our lands give twice a day.” 

R. E. 


Cologne, Jan 5. 

The model of a large equestrian statue of Charle- 
magne has been finished by Isothe, who is now em- 
ployed on the pedestal. It is destined for the centre 
of the St. Lambert’s-place, in Liege, and is in so far 
curious that its authenticity is vouched as being 
formed after a cast of a figure of the same Emperor in 

ilt bronze, which was given to the cathedral of 

fetz by his son, Carolus Calvus, Charles the Bald. 
This statue was a principal treasure of the town and 
metropolitan seat of Mainz till the Revolution, when 
it was stolen from the treasury of the church: | 
report says it passed afterwards, by purchase, into the | 
possession of a rich Englishman, and some of the | 
Continental readers of the “Notes” in Tue Critic 
wish to inquire if its present location in this country 
can be ascertained, and casts of it obtained. It is 
supposed to be the only authentic representation of 
the great Emperor, and the earliest bronze casting in 
Germany. RO 





G. Riptir’s Oven.—The curious exposition of 
this song, otherwise so obscure, in the Notes of the 
Critic of the 1st Nov. is a proof both of the excel- | 
lence of such a mode of eliciting knowledge and of 
the unexpected ramifications to which the practice 
may lead. The secret history of the restoration of 
Charles IT. yet remains to be written, as beneath the 
surface of facts detailed in Rapin, Hume, &e., some 
deeper causes will liave to be exhumed for the sudden 
change of the opinions and movements of the nation 
in the few months succeeding the death of Cromwell. 
Various private societies must have been long at 
work to overturn the usurpation, as this song, the 
covert creed of Gloucestershire, proves for the West, 
which must shortly have brought in the legitimate 
monarch even if Cromwell’s opportune death had not 
made the work of the loyalists the more easy. For 
it was not the only one; another existed more effi- 
cient in the metropolis, which so cleverly covered its 
proceedings, grafting them, and their modes of re- 
cognition, signs, &c., on an ancient confraternity, 
that not only did they then escape suspicion, but | 
their institution exists at the present day, and its 
filials are now spread over the greatest portion of the 
habitable globe. This institution was “ Speculative 
Freemasonry.” 

The Royal Society was first founded in 1645, num- 
bering amongst its members John Wallis, John 
Wilkins, Jonathan Goddard, &c. There was, how- 
ever, about the same period another society formed, 
which for various reasons differed from the principles | 
of the former one, and consisting principally of men 
who thought to arrive at the summum bonum, the true 
verity, and the secrets of nature easier and surer by 
the study of astrology, alchemy, &c.; and amongst 
these we find the names of Elias Ashmole, William 
Lilly (Butler's Sidrophel), Drs. Wharton and Hewson, 
with others, who had some secret meetings at War- 
rington before the society was finally settled in 
London. To covertheirsecret and mysterious meetings, 
and to avoid the suspicions of the usurper, they got ad- 
mitted in London into the Mason's Guild, and held their 
meetings at the Mason’s Hall, in Masons’ Alley, in 
Basinghall-street, and consequently, as freemen of Lon- 
don, they could take the name of “Freemasons,” and 
thereby distinguish themselves from the operatives. 
This would account for the reception of the principal 
mason’s tools for their symbols, the square, the level, 
and the compass—at the same time that these signs 
are so interwoven with our best modes of thought 
and expression that when we speak of acting on the 
square, keeping to the level, or walking within 
compass, we are scarcely cognisant of meta- 
phorical abstraction ; and this may account for their 
general reception. But though both the Royal 
Society and this of Mason’s Hall had similar 
masonic purposes, the latter soon took another and 
political direction, if not intended from its com- 
mencement. From Ashmole’s diary, and many other 
channels of history, we know that its members were 
strongly opposed to the dominant Puritan principles 
and in favour of the royal cause; that their meetings, 
ostensibly for scientific investigation, were taken to 
cloak their secret political endeavours in favour of 
royalty, and after the execution of Charles I. to bring 
about the restoration of his son. 

It is said that eyen Monk became initiated, and 
a freemason—a circumstance which would account 
for much hitherto inexplicable in his conduct. Even 
at a later period the order was endeavoured to be 
used as a political engine, and again in favour of 
the Stuarts, when more righteously expelled the 
realm. The two Pretenders, son and grandson of 


| friend of the arts who does not sympathise with such a 





James IL, are well known to have been great 
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favourers of the order, partly from gratitude for its 
exertions in favour of their uncle Charles II., partly 
from hopes of equal benefit to themselves; and their 
great partisan, Chevalier Ramsay, it was who first 
extended the ritual from the three authentic degrees 
to all the wildness and exuberance of Scottish 
masonry, giving them a home and a locality where 
the firmest hopes of the exiled family rested. His 
hopes, however, to arouse again the members of the 
fraternity to action for his patrons, were luckily 
frustrated, both by their own frailties and the satis- 
faction of the nation in the change of dynasty, after 
the experience of a quarter of a century. And the 
order has ever since maintained the most devoted 
loyalty to the family it then refused to relinquish. 

In conclusion, an old Masonic charge, in the Birch 
and Sloane MSS. of the British Museum, may be 
stated in corroboration of the above views. 

ANGLO-GERMANICUS. 


[We regret that we cannot give insertion to the 
whole of our correspondent’s communication. It is, 
no doubt, highly interesting ; but, as it seemed to us 
to deal too freely with topics which the highly re- 
spectable body of Freemasons prefers to keep secret, 
we have thought it best to strke out all direct allu- 
sion to such topics. That which remains appears to 
us, however, to be highly interesting, as tending to 
show that the institution of Masonry has been used for 
political purposes.—Ep. } 





THe Proposep Epition oF HANDEL’s WORKS AT 
Lerpsic.—A new and complete edition of the works 
of Handel is announced for publication in Germany. 
The prospectus, dated the 15th of August 1856, is 
signed by the members of a committee constituted for 
that purpose, under the protection of the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg and Gotha, himself an amateur com- 
poser. The names included in the list belong to 
Leipsig, Berlin, Stuttgard, Vienna, Halle, Heidelberg, 
Carlsruhe, Hamburg, Munich, Cologne, Bonn, Prague, 
Mannheim, Weimar, Darmstadt, Konigsberg, Breslau, 
Frankfort, Bremen. and Hanover—from which it is 
clear that the promoters of the enterprise have had 
the excellent idea of making it a national German 
work; for all the great towns of the Germanic Con- 
federation are represented there, and we remark names 
of celebrity, such as MM. Meyerbeer, Ferdinand Heller, 
Liszt, Moscheles, Gervinus, Marx, &c. 

In 1859 (the hundredth anniversary of Handel's 
death) it is intended to inaugurate a statue to the 
great composer in Halle, his native town, and this 
has given to the subscribers of the prospectus the 
idea of erecting to him a second monument, by pub- 
lishing his works “in a complete and correct manner,” 
and they undertake to do everything in their power 
in order to attain that end. Surely there can be no 


project ; but I am compelled to state that this Leipsig 
committee does not seem to have a very exact notion 
of the greatness of the task which it has in contem- 
plation. It is but too true (as they state in their 
programme) that all which Handel wrote is not pre- 
cisely known, and their programme is the best proof | 
of this. They announce that the collection will be | 
separated into three divisions: twenty volumes of | 
operas, twenty volumes of oratorios, and twelve | 
volumes of instrumental and vocal music. Therefore | 
they expect to compress the whole of the works of | 
Handel, “in score, with pianoforte accompaniments, 
the English or Italian text, with a German transla- | 
tion and biographical notices,” iato fifty-two volumes, 
Everybody knows that an opera, or an oratorio, 
in score, is quite enough for one volume; but 
there exist among the works of Handel two 
Italian, one German, and nineteen English oratorios, 
and thirty-nine Italian operas! Already we have 
sufficient to fill the fifty-two projected volumes. 
Many oratorios cannot even be contained in one 
volume. The Handel Society of London was obliged 
to employ two volumes for the “ Messiah” and two | 
for “Belshazzar.” Besides all these, there remain | 
two Italian and two English Serenatas, four Odes | 
(each requiring a volume), twenty Anthems, five 7 | 
Deums for a full orchestra, twenty-four Duos de | 
Chambre, one hundred and fifty Cantatas (eight of 
which are as lengthy as the odes), the whole of the 
instrumental music, and a great quantity of detached 
sacred music! Arnold’s edition, which is in 42 
volumes, contains neither the German oratorio, the 
“ Passion,” nor the ‘“‘ Trionfo del Tempo,” one of the 
Italian oratorios, nor the two Italian Serenatas ‘‘ Par- 
nasso in Festa” and “ Aci,” nor the detached sacred 
music; it only contains sixteen cantatas, twelve duos de 
chambre, and of thirty-nine operas it gives only four. 
I have no hesitation in declaring that England pos- 
sesses perfectly authentic music of Handel, all en- 
tirely worthy of him, sufficient to fill eighty volumes. 
But from certain lines inthe prospectus we entertain 
a hope that even more might be accomplished. ‘The 
edition of Arnold,” we are told, “‘the most complete 
which has yet been made, is very insufficient. The 
early compositions of Hamburg and of Halle are not 
included in it.” It is satisfactory to hear this, for we 
conclude from it that the Handelian Committee at 
Leipsig possesses the works of Hamburg and of Halle. 
It is known that the author of “Israel in Egypt,” 
who left his native town at eighteen years of age, left 
nothing there; and the four German operas which he 
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produced at Hamburg, “ Almira,” “ Nero,” “ Daphne,” 
and “ Florinda,” the only ones mentioned by Matthe. 
son his biographer, are lost. It is said in the 
“ Memoirs of the Life of Handel” published in 176) 
that he abandoned at Hamburg two boxes filled with 
productions. Have those precious relics been re- 
covered? The expressions which we have quoted 
lead us to expect as much. If so, it would be good 
news, and it is to be desired that the prospectus should 
have been a little more explicit upon that point. 

In the mean time, it appears to me that the pro. 
moters of the complete German edition make a great 
mistake if they suppose that they can produce it in 
their own country. They can only succeed by trans. 
porting the seat of their operations to London, to the 
theatre of the labours and of the glory of the great 
“monarch of the Musical Empire” (as said the 
sublime Beethoven); there alone can they consult 
the original manuscripts; there only can they 
examine the collections made by Smith, Handel's 
secretary, which include many things quite unedited 
hitherto, and which are of undoubted authenticity, 
although the manuscripts are in some cases no longer 
to be found. Handel was not only a composer, like 
the great Bach; he was his own impressario. He 
struggled with all his might against his century, as 
yet but little enlightened upon musical matters. In 
order to attract, he was compelled to satisfy that 
insatiable appetite for change which is the character. 
istic of ignorance. He was continually altering his 
works, and by these collections only is it possible to 
ascertain the variations, to compare the texts, to 
correct the inaccuracies, and to supply the omissions 
of Arnold ; and finally, to rectify the numerous errors 
which exist as to the chronology of the Master's 
productions. However defective the editions of 
Walsh, the contemporary editor, may be, we may 
meet here and there with pieces improvised at the 
rehearsals which are not to be found elsewhere. It 
will be necessary to examine the publications of that 
editor, some of which are rarissimi, and even the 
British Museum does not possess the half of them, 
nor are they and the copies made by Smith to be 
found anywhere but in the collections of amateurs. 
Now, although the possessors of these treasures will 
doubtless be willing to throw them open to the dele- 
gates of the Handelian Committee of Leipsig, it 
cannot reasonably be expected that they will expose 
them to the chances of a distant journey. In a word, 
London is the spring, and it is there that they must 
come if they wish to profit by all that the English 
have already done to enlighten the approaches. 

The German enterprise has of course my warmest 
sympathies, and the above observations are not by 
any means intended to discourage its promoters, but 
only to point out to them difficulties which, after all, 
are happily not insurmountable. It is because the 
German prospectus has a serious character that J treat 
it seriously. The complete publication of the works 
of Handel is a homage due to his genius; it is also a 
service rendered to the history of the arts. If in the 
land where, according to the fine expression used by 
the prospectus, “he has created for music a new 
country,” the public was not sufficient to support 
the undertaking, why not, as France did with the 
works of Laplace, have published them at the national 
expense? But since England has not done this it is 
a satisfaction that the Germans, with their persever- 


| ing enthusiasm and industrious habits, should have 


undertaken the noble task which it is now within 
their power to fulfil. Victor SCHOELCHER. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Aw exhibition of pictures has been held at the Athe- 
neum of Plymouth, at which the number of works 


| of Art have been upwards of three hundred.——Mr. 


E. M. Ward has returned from Paris with a portfolio 
of sketches for the great picture of Victoria at the 
tomb of Napoleon—commissioned by the Queen. 
The Emperor and Empress are to give the artist 
sittings in December.— Prof. Drake, the Berlin 
sculptor, has invented a process to protect marble 
against all damaging influence of the weather. A 
liquid is employed which the marble imbibes without 
hurt to its appearance. The process has been suc- 
cessful in several trials, but is kept hitherto a secret 
by its inventor. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 

Oh, bring me my sickle and I will away: Pastoral 
ballad. Written by Geo. H. Lovett. Music com- 
osed by Lovett Pariuirs, R. A. Music. London: 

Eetchford, Soho-square. 
Ir is difficult to write a good ballad, although “every 
year and month sends forth a new one.” The difi- 
culty lies not so much in the mere getting through 
so many bars of music as many imagine, but in the 
individual's power of musical expression. Music has 
its rules, which must not be deviated from; but it 8 
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not the attention to rule that strikes out the real 
musician: hence it is that while so many write what 
they call music, so few write what is called music 
We do not make these remarks, meaning to class Mr. 
Phillips among those who cannot write—on the con- 
trary, he has shown long ago that he possesses con- 
siderable powers of musical expression—but in order 
to point out that even in a ballad something more is 
required than mere facility of writing. Mr. Phillips 
has here produced a very pleasing air, simple as the 
subject requires, yet graceful. 


We cannot doubt its | 


fifth number of a Bohemian translation of the dra- 
matic works of Shakspere, published at the expense 
of the Royal Museum of Bohemia, has just left the 
press. It contains ‘*‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
and Herr F. Maly is said to have acquitted himself 
of the task of translating with considerable talent. 
A complete edition of the works of Frederick the 
Great will shortly be published in Berlin, in thirty- 
two volumes. 
writer, Auerbach, entitled ‘“‘The Barefooted,” will 
shortly be published by the Messrs. Cotta. ——A work 











warm acceptance with the ballad-loving portion of the | on the “ ‘Times of Ladislaus the Fifth of Hungary,” 


community. 





1 dreamt last night of thee, love. 
Happy moments quickly pass. 

Fear not, Britannia’s honour’s safe. 
permission to Sir Charles Napier. 
The poetry written by G. H. Lovett. The music 
composed by Harry Deva, R.A. Music, and 
Member of the Royal Conservatoire, Brussels. 

London: Letchford. 

THERE is much that is pleasing in the music of the 
first ballad, but we cannot overlook the fact that it 
is written throughout far too high; the voice is kept 
constantly on its extreme part, which is a drawback 
always, but especially to the ballad class of music. 
A flat is beyond the reach of ordinary singers, yet 
our composer takes the voice to a natural, and, we 
suppose, expects people to sing it. 

In the second, the fault above alluded to has been 
avoided, but here we find too much chromatic writing 
for a ballad; and we must protest against being 
twisted about between sharps and flats. An occasional 
modulation is pleasing when made judiciously, but 
the composer has inthis instance been somewhat too 
lavish of these chromatic insertions. 

The third is written also somewhat like the first 
with reference to pitch, although not to the previous 
excess. Mr. Deval shows that he has some pleasing 
powers of musical expression, and proves himself also 
to be a good musician, but we wish to caution him 
against those rocks which will always prevent his 
music from being popular. 

Mr. Lovell possesses some pretty notions of versi- 
fication; the lines run smooth, and the sentiments 
are occasionally very prettily expressed: we would, 
however, advise Mr Lovell to keep to this earth. 
“The balmy bliss” spoken of may possibly be 
“more sweet than angel's kiss,” but we have no 
experience of the latter, and must therefore decline 
entering into the heights of the comparison. 


Dedicated by 





The Little Gipsy Girl: Ballad. Written by Henry P. 
Norva. Composed by Frank B. Tussaup. Lon- 
don: F. Moutrie, Baker-street. 


THE air of this ballad is not strikingly beautiful, nor | 


can it lay any especial claim to originality. It is, 
however, pretty, and, among the host of ballads that 
make their appearance annually, this recommenda- 
tion will perhaps be sufficient to insure its introduc- 
tion as an agreeable addition to any evening amuse- 
ment. The words are unfortunately neither eupho- 
nious nor poetical, exempli gratia— 

If she will ever wedded be, 

And then will ask whom to? 
—the “to” being a rhyme for true, the sense being 
just what anybody can make of it. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


Miss Giyn having recovered from her indisposi- 


tion, has resumed her performances at the Theatre 

toval, Edinburgh.——Mr. and Mrs. German R 

Royal, Edinburg! M 1 Mrs. (¢ teed 
( 


have recommenced their entertainment at the Gal 
lery of Dlustration after an extensive tour in th 
provinces, during which they have given it with un- 
The subject of a great musical 


+79 
el 





bounded success. 
celebration of the centenary of Han i 
1859, has already occupied considerable attention. 
In order to demonstrate the capabilities of the Crystal 
Palace for this purpose, arrangements have been con- 
cluded between the Sacred Harmonic Society and the 
directory of the Crystal Palace Company for un 
taking, in May next, in the central transept, a pre 
liminary Grand Handel Festival or Congress, with a 
carefully selected orchestra of the unprecedented ex- 


l’s deat! 





lor 





tent of 2300 performers. ——It has been already 
stated that some differences of opinion have prevailed 
between the Earl of Albemarle and the committee for 


conducting the Norfolk and Norwich Musical Fes- 
tival, These difficulties have been happily arranged, 
and the noble lord: has consented to accept the office 
of chairman of the committee, which was l to 
him some time since. Mdle. Ristori appeared at 
the theatre at Warsaw on the 7th in “ Marie Stuart.” 
She fully sustained the reputation which had 
ceded her. It is mentioned in a letter from the city 
that she is to receive 30,000 florins for six represen- 
tations. 


Pe 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


_A new volume of Poems, by Dr. Mackay, with the 
title, ““ Under Green Leaves,” is in the’press. The | 





| place, Westminster, December 18, 1855.”—The fol- 


| 
| December 
| 
| 
| 


lately appeared. 





Discourse on the Republic of Florence and on the 
Government of the Medicis, and Considerations on 
Machiavel's work on Livy’s Decades: it is intended 
to publish these. At the late sale by Messrs. Lewis 
of the seventh portion of Mr. Pickering’s stock, 
amongst the prices obtained for copyright were the 
following :—George Herbert's Works, with Coleridge’s 





vols., with 9 copperplates, 10/. ; Lowndes’s “ Bibliogra- 
| pher’s Manual, 28/.; Dyce’s edition of Peile, Greene, 


Theory of Another Life,” 517 19s.; Holbein’s “Bible 


woodcuts, 682; one half share of Milton’s Works, by 
Mitford, 24/.; the stereo plates and portraits of Tav- 
lor’s “ Holy Living and Dying,” 2 vols. fep. 942. ~ 
Mr. Thackeray’s lectures (says the Scotsman) are 
| so extremely popular—save, perhaps, with fanatical 
| lovers of Queen Mary—that he has been induced to 
enter into arrangements for the re-delivery of the 
whole series of the Four Georges. They are to be re- 
peated in the Queen-street Hall on the evenings of 
the 20th, 22nd, 24th, and 27th inst., under arrange- 
ments which will render them accessible to a very 
| wide circle. We observe that the Fife Herald says 
it is not improbable that Mr. Thackeray may visit 
Cupar, and there give one of his lectures on the Four 
Georges. We believe Mr. Thackeray has also con- 
sented to give one of them in Dumfries. The plain 








| family in Hornsey churchyard has only lately re- 
| ceived an addition to its mortuary inscriptions which 
| will be regarded with some interest. It records the 
date of birth and death of the poet, adding that he 
was “author of the Pleasures of Memory,” but not 
specifying to what class of literature the work belongs. 
The following are the inscriptions on the face 
of the tomb:—“In this vault lie the remains of 
Henry Rogers, Esq., of Highbury-terrace, died 

25, 1832, aged 58. Also of Sarah 
Rogers, of the Regent’s-park, sister of the above, 
died January 29, 1855, aged 82. Also of Samuel 
Rogers, author of the Pleasures of Memory, brother 
of the above-named Henry and Sarah Rogers, born at 
Newington-green, July 30, 1763, died at St. James’s- 


| lowing appeared in the Caledonian Mercury of Thurs- 


| 


British Association. ——T he Society of Artscommences 
its 103rd Session on the 19th inst., when Col. W. H. 
| Svkes, chairman of the council, will deliver his intro- 
| ductory address, and afterwards present the medals | 
The new circular | frugal management, that he wanted 


day :—‘ The Gaelic poems given in for competition 
at the late Highland gathering in Bonnington-park, 
having been submitted to competent judges, they 
have unanimously decided in favour of that sent by 
Mr. James Munro, schoolmaster, Kilmonivaig, Inver- 
ness-shire. The judges were the Rev. Messrs. Masson 
and Maclauchlan, of Edinburgh; Dr. Macgillivray 
and Mr. Ross of Glasgow; and Mr. Macnab, of 
Musselburgh ; and three of these were of opinion that 
the poem written by Kenneth Cameron, E 

was entitled to the second place.” M unro's 
poem is about to be published by the j 
Society. The aged mother of Lieut. VW 
received an official communication informin 


} 


the Queen has, on the recommendation of 












Lord Pal- 
merston, granted her a pension of 502. per t 
Chis, added to the small annuity from the E. I. 


annum, 


Company, and the income she derives from the liberal 








subscriptions raised amongst the merchants of London, 
will place this lady, now eighty-three years of age, and 
her daughter in a position of comfortabl pend 
nee.——In consequence of a report dr up by 
M. Dupin, the French Academy has d to 
M. Le Play, for his elaborate work, rs 


ns,” the Montyon Prize for 1855 
vitation to continue his statistical inves ns: 
society has been 


Pa , 
muropeens 





in furtherance of these a special 








| formed, under imperial sanction, of which M. Le P! 
himself has consented to become the honorary 

tary. One of its purposes is to grant pecuniary re- | 
wards to persons in France and other countries, who 
may send in essays on the local condition of tl 
working classes, framed in accordance with the direc- | 
tions contained in the society’s statutes. Of these | 
directions copies have been deposited for inspection at 
the offices of the Society of Arts, Ace Iphi, and of t 
Statistical Society, St. James’s-square. } 

Profess Christmas has commenced the winter | 

course of lectures at the Royal Society of Literature, 





on the Romance of Early British History.——Chel- 
tenham has struck a medal in commemoration of the 
visit to that town of the learned members of the 








awarded during the last session. 


A new tale by the popular German | 


by Francis Palazky, the Bohemian historian, has | 
Some works in manuscript, by | 
Guicciardini, have lately been discovered, including a | 


Notes, 2 vols. 61/.; Montagu’s edition of Bacon, 17 | 


| Webster, and Marlowe, 115/.; Taylor’s “ Physical | 
| 


| Illustrations and Dance of Death, 2 vols., with the | 


monumental structure over the vault of the Rogers | 


| reading-room of the British Museum, which will be 
| the largest in the world, is rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, more than 200 workmen being daily employed 
upon it. The decorations are nearly complete, and 
the appliances for heating and ventilating are in a 
forward state, so that the public may hope to be 
admitted beneath the magnificent dome in May or 
June next.——Propositions will be brought in by the 
Prussian Government during the approaching session 
| of the Landtag for a reduction of the newspaper-tax, 
| and for a radical reform of the law of patents.——A 
| Toronto correspondent of the Guardian states that the 
Canadian courts of law are about to be resorted to, to 
try the question of the validity of the copyright of 
‘** Dred,” which Mrs. H. B. Stowe sold to her English 
publishers, and which has been reprinted without 
leave or license by two publishers in Canada, who 
have sold large editions of it. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 





Drury Lane.—Reappearance of Mr. C. Mathews. 

Lyceum.—Fabian ; or, the Mesalliance ; a melodrama 
adapted from the French. 

Ape-put.—Reappearance of Mme. Celeste.—A Border 
Marriage. 

Her Mavesty’s THeatre,—M. Jullien’s Promenade 

| Concerts. 

| Tue Royau Pays At WINDsoR. 

Drury-Lane has been giving dramatic and operatic 
performances alternately. Mr. Charles Mathews has 
returned to his London admirers, apparently not a 
whit the worse for his temporary retirement from the 
world. As Marplot in The Busy-body, he wins roars 
of laughter in favour of a very old and nearly worn- 
out comedy. 

Mr. Dillon has had a success at the Lyceum with 
a strong French melodrama of the Porte St. Martin 
school, called Fabian; or, the Mesaillance. The piece 
has already been made known to an English audience 
as Le Docteur Noir ; for it was produced at the St. 
James’s Theatre during the engagement of Lemaitre 
and Clarisse ; at that time it was perfectly successful, 
and as much may be said of its reproduction in an 
English dress. The story upon which the piece is 
founded turns upon the adventures of a Creole phy- 
sician named Fabian, a slave, who marries Pauline, a 
maiden of noble birth. Her relatives remove her 
from the Isle of Bourbon to France to escape the con- 
tamination of the mesalliance. Fabian follows her, 
and is cast into the Bastille. The revolution comes, 

and Fabian is released, a maniac. In this state he 
meets Pauline, pursued by the revolutionary mob, 
and, when she appeals to him for protection and 
conjures him to acknowledge her as his wife, he de- 
nies her and receives in his bosom the. ball intended 
for her life. Both Mr. and Mrs. Dillon give great 
delight to the pablic in the parts of Fabian and 


Pauline, and the mounting of the piece is certainly 
very creditable. A scene in a cave, with the sea 
rising, and another representing the taking of the 
Bastille, elicited thunders of applause. 

ince our last impression, Madame Celeste has 





made her reappearance upon the Adelphi stage in her 
now time-honoured part of Miami, in The 
Bushes. Tl e pr d { of a new p! iv called A 

. ba also been attended with great 
The det of the story are said to be 


“taken from the French ;” but the working out of the 


Green 




















plot is undoubtedly English. The incident upon 
which the story is founded is remarkably simple. 
Sir Walter Raeburn, a poor cavalier, is about to give 
a dinner to some friends as needy as himself; and his 
cook, Dandie, can find uo better piece de resistance 
for the banquet than a peat ck belonging 1 certain 
. . as ee . 
fair neighbour, the Widow Willough y. The lady is, 
of course, highly i ant at thisunscrupulous breach 
f law and good manners, and ventures among the 
, ’ 
royst-ring valiers to ¢ plain « 
Having bearded “the D | 1 
he warrior is me erv willing é 
in only obtai r li v by « 
trac f marri th Sir W er | 
a ha cay il 
1 a ‘ ilet na, ¢ I 
set the hough y other ¢ 
‘ il rarri hicl s 
} t \J 
tor t to LIC] S te i ur. 
\\ ht makes as much as possible of t part of 
Dandie, and Miss Wyndham both looks and acts the 
gay widow to perfection. 1 best featu 1 the 
he piece may be found, however, u fact 
i tu uded Mr. Leigh Murray, whose 1 rn to 
4 " P ' ‘ ¢ ce 
‘ hi stage is a subject of real cong tion 
l Lus€ of this excellent light nd 
nuine artist from the Lendon stag l att 
which | have not unfrequently referred, and | am re- 
ed to find that as a subject of complaint no 
longer exists. 
M. Jullien has opened his series of ** Monster Con- 
| 
certs” with as much sounding of trumpets as ever. 
Nhere is a story told of a certain musical composer, 
that he complained of the orchestra provided by a 
] 9 .%? 
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‘*more clangour; 








































































































































































































































































THE CRITIC. 


[Nov. 15, 1856. 








but we may bequitesure that even this gentleman would 
have been satisfied with the noise-producing capabi- | 
lities of M. Jullien’s band. It is larger than ever, 
and, by consequence, more powerful than ever; and 
the great maéstro leads it with the wonderful style, 
more wonderful baton, and most wonderful vest, for 
which he is so justly celebrated. Itis to be regretted 
that the opening nights were characterised by some 
of those disgraceful scenes of riot which have usually 
attended those events; but a prompt repression from 
the police authorities seems to have put an effectual 
stop to these disgraceful proceedings. By the 
sent of Mr. Mitchell, the services of Miss Catherine 
Hayes have been engaged; and, by her charming 
rendering of such simple ballads as ‘‘Coming through 
the Rye” an 1 “ The Harp that once in Tara's Halls,” 
this child of Erin wins applause from the thousands 
who nightly congregate to M. Jullien’s pleasant 
lounge. The theatre has been admirably decorated 
for the occasion, and, by a free use of gilding and 
artificial flowers, is e verted into a sort of Arcadian 
summer-house. 

The first of the series of Windsor performances 
took place on Thursday last. The piece selected was 
The School for Sanat and the only noticeable fact 


con- 


connected with the occasion is, that with such an 
actress as Mrs. Stirling yet left upon our stage, 
court etiquette preferred that little Miss Heath, of 


should fill that 
impar ! 


Princess's, 


the 


magnificent part. 
Infe lix pue lla « 


JAC QUES. 


, 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC, 
JOURNAL. 

Srr,—I wish to call your attention to what is 
evidently a misprint in your last number. Yon 
speak of the Archdeacon of Westminster establishing 
a system of book-hawking in this county; it should 
have been the Archdeacen of Winchester. 

To any one acquainted with the subject of your 
remarks a slight mistake could be of no consequence ; 
but, as there may be some among your very numerous 
readers who are unacquainted with the matter you 
speak of, my correction may not be unnecessary. 

I think I could vindicate the county of my adop- 
tion from the charge alluded to in your article, or, at 
least, contend that, like the Grecian Beotia, we have 
our Pindar. I will not, however, attempt contro- 
versy, but briefly add that the Archdeacon of Win- 
chester is not more honourably distinguished for his 
sefvices to religion and education by his establish- 
ment of the book-hawker than for his many great and 
valuable services to the Church at large. It is to him 
are owing the Sunday School Conferences, which, to 
my certain knowledge, have been productive of great 

good. But I will add no more, lest my letter should | 
ap pear a mere eulogium on his merits. 
am, Sir, yours, &e. 
A SUBSCRIBER OF SOMI 
arage, Hartfordbridge, Hants. 


LONDON LITERARY 


STANDING, 
The Vi 





OBITUARY. 





Cantna, Luter, the Commendatore, who recently visited this 











country to superintend architectural decorations at Aln- 
wick and Warkworth for the Duke of Northumberland 
somewhat suddenly at Florence, on his way to Rome. This 
veteran architect, the author of numerons elahor: ately- 


illustrated works on the Vitruvian science of all aces. was 
especially known to archeologists as maintaining the old 
Italian views respecting the topography of Rome in orpo- 
sition to those of the modern Germans, headed by Chevalier 
3unsen and Dr. Emil Braun. 

DELAROCHE. PavtL, one of the most distinguished ofthe modern 
French school of painters, on Tuesday last. Thorgh he has 
long becn suffering, his death seems to have been quite 
unexperted. During the day he had been conversing wit! 
M. Horace Vernet, his father-in-law, with M. G: upil, and 
with one of his medical atte ndants. Suddenly, without th 
slightest movement wi ithout a sigh, he bent his head, 
expired. The immediate cause of dissolut 
tion of the heart. 

Govson, M., of the Observatory of Paris. 
thirty-three years of 
astronomical science, 
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& comet, det 








and 


ion was an affec- 








Although only 
age, lie was not undistinguished in 
Amongst other things, he discovered 
onstrated the periodi ance of Bror- 
sen's comet, assisted in determ i 
tude betw 1 Paris and Greenwich, &c. He 
years secretary and assistant to Ars 





was for some 
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How Dr. PARR LOOKED AND TALKED. ud onside - 
rations such as these, and the Doctor's undeniable 
reputation (granted even by his most admiring bio- 
graphers) as a sanguinary flagellator throughout his 
long career of pedagogue, had prepared us—nay, en- 
titled us—to expect in Dr. Parr a huge careass of 
man, fourteen stone at least. Even his style, pursy 
and bloated, and his sesquipedalian words, all war- 
ranted the samme conclusion. Hence, then, our sur- 
prise, and the perplexity we have recorded, when the 
door opened, and a little man, in a buzz wig, cut his 
way through the company, and made for a fautenil 
standing opposite to the fire. Into this he /unged; 
and then ferthwith, without preface or apology, 
began to open his talk upon us. Here arose a new 
marvel and a greater. If we had been scandalised at 
| Dr. Parr's want of thews 
| disp ensable for enacting the part ‘of Sam. Johnson, 
much more, and with better reason, were we now 


| petrified with his voice, utterance, gestures, and de- | 


| meanour. 
| to the fine enunciation of Dr. Johnson, an infantine 

lisp—the worst we ever heard—from the lips of a 
| man above sixty, and accompanied with all sorts of 


| ridiculous grimaces and little stage gesticula- 
tions. As he sat in his chair, turning alter- 
| nately to the right and to the left, that he | 


| might dispense his edification in equal proportions, 
| amongst us, he seemed the very 
| French gossiping abbé. ‘ 
| tioned, was, and seemed to be, a trifle by comparison 
with the infinite pettiness of his matter. Nothing did 
he utter but little shreds of calumnious tattle—the 
most ineffably silly and frivolous of all that was then 
circulating in the Whig salons of London against the 
| Regent. He } egan precisely in these words: “Oh! 
| T shall tell you” (laving a stress upon the word shal, | 





| whieh still further aided the resemblance to a Frenech- | 


man) ‘ta sto-hee” (lispingly for story) “about the 
Pince Thegent” (such was his nearest approximation 
to Prince Regent). “Oh, the Pince Thegent—the 
Pince Thegent!—what a sad, sad man he has turned 





ut! But you shallhear. Oh! what a Pince! what 
a Thegentt !—what a sad Pince Thegent!” And so 
the old babbler went on, sometimes wringing his 
little hands in lamentation, sometimes flourishing 


them with French grimaces and shrugs of shoulders, 
sometimes expanding and contracting his fingers like 
ifan. After an hour’s twaddle of the lowest and most 
scandalous description, suddenly he rose and hopped 
out of the room, exela iming all the way, “ Oh! what a 
Pince! 
such a sad Pince—such a sad Thegent,—such a sad. 
Pince Thegent? Oh, Pince,” 
De Quincey’s Essays. 


what a &e., da capo.— 


Enoutsu Drap Letrers IN THE Untrep StTAarEs. 
—The number of “dead letters” from foreign coun- 
tries that have accumulated in the post-offices of the 

| United States during the past three months is very 
large, embracing 150,000 from England, 7500 from 
Canada, 5374 from Cologne, 2617 from Bremen, 439 
from Nova Scotia, and 619 from New Brunswick. 
| These letters will be returned by the Asia. Every 


this is probab ly in a great measure owing to the fact 


and bulk, conditions so in- | 


‘ . . | 
Conceive, reader, by way of counterpoise 


image of a little | 
Yet all that we have men- | 


oh, what a Thegent,—did anybody ever — of 
sad 


means were used to have them delivered to the persons | 
to whom they were addressed, but without success, and | 





Maps oF THE Borrom or THE SeA.—As far back 
as the year 1852, the celebrated orientalist, Professor 
Forchhammer, of the University of Kiel, suggested, 
in a speech to the assembled savans of Germany at 
their annual gathering at Wiesbaden, the possibility 
of constructing submarine charts on the same prin- 
ciple as the common geographical maps, with a 
shading of greater or lesser strength to denote the 
mountains and other inequalities of the bed of the 
sea. That gentleman has just now had a map on 
this principle engraved. It is intended to illustrate 
a work of his now in the press on the Ruins of Troy, 
and represents the sea between the Island of Tenedos 
and the opposite coast of Asia Minor, including, there- 
fore, the classic spot where the Greek fleet lay at 
| anchor, the rendezvous of the different naval contin- 
| gents to the memorable Breve to Troy. 





FORESHADOWED VICTORIES.—THE 
LISED.—We have heard grim, hard-faced men declaim against the 
visionary plans of youth, anc d against the dreams of boyhoot! How 
few there are who, like Professor Holloway, can cast an eye around 
the world and say—“ Behold the fulfilment of all my early dreams!’ 
With him those dreams were prophecies. And we ate likewise told that 
the mind of the first Napoleon was flushed with visions of imperial 
pewer even from the very earlicst vears to which his memory extended. 
But these are exceptional cases; and with the great majority of men 
the glorious dreams of bovhood produce no realising issue. With Hol- 
loway the case was different. The sufferings of the sick aroused 
his boyish nature into a fixed resolve to meet and conquer malady. 
His studies from his earliest years were controlled and stimulated 
by the of rescuing the human family from the fangs of 
| physical srenpelien and decay. Arrived at an age to seek admis- 

sion into the medical colleges of Europe, he applied himself to the 

examination of pathology and chemistry with a zeal which won the 
; admiration of his masters, and gained for him—what was by far 
more important both to him and to the world—a thorough mastery and 
comprehension of the one great cause from which disease originates. 
He found that all maladies took their rise from an impurity of the blood, 
and that, whatever might be the form of the disease, it could be 
reached and eradicated by a restoration of the vital fluid to its pristine 
and norma! purity. Having made this amazing discovery, he had now 
(as he then thonght) but one further ease; and that was, to find such 
a combination of curative principles as could, under any and all cir- 
cumstances, be relied upon for rectifving the disordered condition of 
the stream of life. In the productions of the vegetable kingdom alone 
he found the Universal Remedies he was in search of; and on the 
announcement of his discoveries was greeted, not with the praise 
which had hitherto been lavished upon his industry, but with a 
how! of hate by those who saw, in the general adoption of his specific 
cures, the overthrow of all the fortunes which they had hoped to 
extort from their false profession of the healing art. But the dreams 
of the young enthusiast were now too nearly realised to permit him to 
be beaten. He answered every calumny by pointing to a thousand 
cures, and at length, by the aid of the press, his most virulent enemies 
were either silenced or compelled to give a reluctant assent to the in- 
fallible efficacy of his Pills and Ointment for the cure of all external 
and internal ailments. There is now not a country or a people in the 
world who do not look up to Holloway as their physical redeemer. There 
is not a written language upon earth which does not bear ample wit- 
ness to the gratitude which those who speak it feel for him who has so 
nobly realised his boyish dreams.—New Orleans Bee, 
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VE INTILA’ rING ‘STOVE! ! SUSPENSION 


STOVES! Approved by Thousands of Purchasers, and recom- 
mended as the two Best, Cheapest, most Healthy, and Economical, for 
Churches, Chapels, Halls, Schools, Warehouses, Shops, Greenhonses, 
Bedrooms, Libraries, &c. Prospectuses, with prices, sent post free 
I NE, DRAY, and Co., Stove Range, Ironmongery, and Furnishing 


w arehouse, London-bridge. 
T\TVTs r : ‘ie 
[D*® ARNOTTS SMOKE-CONSUMING 
GRATE.—Will this grate become universally used ? 
Its advantages over evéry other consist in— 
1. A saving of 50 per cent. in fuel. 
} 2. Its being a cure for a smoky chimney. 
3. Its not requiring one half the attention of an ordinary fire. 
{ 4. Its being perfectly safe. 
A prospectus, with a second series of testimonials, just issued, from 
all parts of the country, will be sent on application. 
F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co., 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 


HE CANROBERT CAPE, with Sleeves, 
impervious to rain, with free ventily ation, recently introduced by 
Messrs. POULSON and MPANY, 
Merchant Tailors, 94. REGENT-STREET, price ONE GUINEA. 
Their improved Winter Elastic Trousers at the same Price: 
and HAL . a — + ~~ eens 
great variety 
The IMPERTAL, a NE w MORNING FROCK, TWO GUINEAS. 


| EAL and SON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE eontains Designs and Prices of 150 different 
ticles of BEDROOM FURNITURE, as well as of 100 Bedsteads, and 
every description of Bedding. Sent free by Post.—HEAL and 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Forniture Manufacturers, 196 
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[FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 3.—«“ The ‘ Eureka’ 


is the most unique, and the only perfect fitting shirt made.”— 
Observer. 
Ford's 








‘Euarekas’ are the acme of perfection."—Court Journal. 
In half-dozen boxes, ready for use. or made to order. Best quality, 
42s ; second quality, 3° Cantion: Ford's Eureka Shirts are stamped, 
38, Poultry, Lond without which none are genuine, Catalogues, 


o, 





with particulars. post-fi 
RICHARD ForD, 38, Poultry, London. 


\ 7JHITE and SOFT HANDS all through 
the Winte: The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 

76. New Bond-street, have prepared a new WINTER SKIN SOAP, 
which by its continued use will produce the softest of hands and 
whitest of skin, even in the coldest weather and hardést water. It is 
agreeably perf famed and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars Is. per 
pound. Sole « Jey t. The best and cheapest house in London for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. Priced 

lists sent on application. 














BE DDING.—ECONOMY, DURABILITY, 

and COMFORT.—J. and 8. STEER’S SPRING and FRENCH 
MATTRESSES make the most elastic and softest bed. A price list of 
every description of hedding, blankets, and quilts, sent free. Bedsteads: 
Arabian, four-post, French, and other styles, in birch, mahogany, &e.; 
patent iron and brass bedsteads on the most improved principles. 
Cribs, cots, &c.; hedroom furniture of every description. Fider Down 
Quilts j in Silk and Cotton Cases.—J. and 8S. STEER, Redding, Bedstead, 
and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers, 13, Oxford-street, London. 


lH MILLS’S LONDON-MADE PATENT 


LEVI “y and other WATCHES are unequalled for their dura- 








bility, a a of pe rfe ormance, and low prices. Every watch 
| warranted, a i kept j in order free for twelve months. 

20d £4. 4. 

Gold horizontal Watches, gold dials, jew as wow. 410 0 
Ditto ditto superior quality .. - 6 6 0 010 0 
| Ditto Lever ditto, 10 holes jewelled wo we 6100 BWR 
| Ditto best London make 1010 0 21 0 @ 
| Silver horizontal ditto, 4 holes jewelled .. w $50 310 0 
Ditto Lever ditto eco - 300 4 10 0 
Ditto ditto. very superior London made ... . 440 #7100 


An unusually extensive stock of solid Gold Guard and Albert Chains, 
Diamond and other Rings, Brooches, Bratelets, &c.. &c., all of the 


| that the majority of emigrants, immediately on Jand- | Iatest and most approved Designs. A descriptive Pamphlet of Patterns 


; ing, 
tories. —Vew York paper. 


nake their way to the Western States and terri- | 


and Prices sent free to any part of the world. Any of the above for- 
warded free, on receiving Post-office orders, payabte to HENRY MILL4, 
) 171 and 172, Oxford-street, London. 
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W ARM BEDDING. — B ATSON and Co.’s 

IMPERIAL COVERLETS are strongly recommended by the 
faculty as a cheap, light, and warm covering for the bed, and as being 
especially adapted for children and invalids, Can be had only at the 
a Down Quilt Manufactory, 39, Maddox-street, Regent-street. 


EGIST ERED.—The OU DE WRAPPER, 


combining Coat by B. BENJAMIN, | 
Merchant Tailor, 74, | or to order, in Autt | 
Waterproof Tweeds and Meltons, * oT rw -eds, Meltons, I | 
and Witneys, 32s th and Beavers, 35s. to 42s. | 
N.B.—A desideratum for boys and youths. | 
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ts, | 








\ENTLEMEN in SEARCH of a TAILOR 
are directed to B. BENJAMIN, Merchant Tailor, 74, Regent- 


ma ie to ord er from Scotch, 
} 


street. 
The FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 
Tv 


d thoroughly shrunk. 






and Professional Over or Under-coat, 


30s. 
The ALBERT LONG FROCK or OVER-COAT, from 35s. to 55s 
The REVERSIBLE WAISTCOATS, buttoni: 





1g four different s 


14s. 
The TWO GUINEA 












DRESS and FROCK COATS. the A 
DRESS TROUSERS, and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS., 
N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed 
Te? THE CLERGY AND OTHERS.— 
A Suit of Wool-dyed Black Cloth, Dress or Frock Coat, 
Cassock, or oth fi 4 0 


MILTON WRAPPER, Clerical 





Also, the in all the new 
Mixtures, prices ‘ eve li, 13s. Od. and 2 0 { 
The Oxford mixed Dow skia ‘Trousers eee ° ome ae a 














The Striatus Cloth Vest OW ¢ 
The Cassock ditto 012 0 
Quality, fit, and workmans 2ran 
Instructions for self-me: ent and patte rs s¢ st free. 
8. BAT fAM, Tailor, &c., 160, Tottenham-court- four doors 





south of Shoolbred and Co. 


C AUTION.—TO TRADESMEN, MER- | 
) CHANTS, SHIPPERS, OUTFITTERS, &c.—Whereas it has 
lately come to my knowledge, that some unprincipled person or per 
sons have, for some time past, public, by 
selling to the trade and others a name of 





been imposin 
spurious arti I 
This is to give 
















BOND'S PERMANENT MARKING INK. 

that Iam the original and sole Proprietor and Manufacturer o 

said Article, and do not employ any traveller, or authorise any pr 

son to represent themselves ing from my Esta hment for 

the purpose of selling the sai s n byt 
injury to 


to prevent further imposition upon the pub 
elf 





R. BOND, Sole Executris and Widow of the late Joun Bonn, 
28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London. 

To avoid disappointment 
careful to ask for the genuine 
further to distinguish it, observe that 
any time be 


trom the subst n of counterfeits, be 
Bond’s Permanent Marking Ink; a 
NO SIXPENNY SIZE is, or has at 
20 prepared by him, the Inventor and Proprietor 


PURE AND CHOICE TEA. 
Sold only in packets ¢ and tins of all sizes, each bearing the sigr 












without whict non . 
+ ° 
HE of C HIN A’S TEA. consist- 
ing of various sorts of really fine tea, well matr and so ju- 
that great flavour and strength t happi 
ket bears chemical and other certificates that it is 





cE and UN ADULTERATED TEA.—MOORE and CO., 
Tower-stre et, London. Sold by the following tea-dealers: Sharpe. 
church-street; Pope and Co., Finsbury; Gowlland, Stockwe 
Norwood ; Sin Sydenham; Busby, Peckham: Steele and 
Richmond; Mayle, Twickenham ; Taylor, Staines; Harmsworth, Sar- 
biton-hill; Brook, Blackheath-hill; Bradbury and Sons, Brentford, 
Faling and Hanwell. lib. sample sent carriz free to ary part of 
London, if 4s. in stamps are sent to Moore anc 
(tea-dealers only) where none are appointed 


N77 ACK’S NICKEL SILVER is 
LN and most perfect white metal ever invente 
its silver-like appearance. Made into every Ar 
Spoons, Forks, Candles taka. Cruet Frames, 7 
twelfth the price of Silver, A sample Tea Spoon will be sent on receipt | 
of 10 postage stamps. } 

Fiddle Strong Thread King's 
Fiddle. Pattern. Pattern. 

19s. 28s, 30s. 


21s. 25s. 












the hardest 








Per dozen. 

Table Spoons and Forks ......... 12s, & 15s, 
Dessert dittO ......ccecccccsescceree 108. & 1Ss, 
Tea Spoons ..... Secccre+: vcccccicn G0 & Oe. $. lls, 12s, 
SLACK’S NICKEL ELE rr 0-PI ATED 

Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel. A combination of two 
Metals possessing such valuable properties ren ke rs it in appearance 
and wear equal to Sterling Silve 
F 














tern. Thread. Kir 







£ s. d. zs : 
Table Forks, per dozen ... 1 10 0 2160 4 0 | 
Dessert ditto .. 1 0 0 2 00 6 0 
Table Spoons .........0000.0. 1 10 0 ) 316 0 
Dessert ditto .....cc 1 0 2 0 27 6 


Tea Spoons ..... oo 0to0 18 0 1 56 lll 6 
SLACK’S TA LE CUTLERY A AND FURNISHING IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly Fifty years for qu und cheapness. 

Balance Handled Ivory Table Knives, I4s., 18s., and 20s _ per dozen, 
Deserts 1ls., lis., and 15s. 6d. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d., 6d., and 
6s. 6d. per pair. 

SLACK’S Catalogue, with 200 Drawings and prices, may be had 
gratis or post-free, of RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 356, Stran 
London. 
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watch to bay, where to buy it, and how to use it. Several hundrec 
letters have been r ersons who have bought watches at 
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OPINIONS OF PRES 
From the Liverpool Journ “We would unhesitating! 
recommend them to inter .” Wi 





May 9. “ Having tric: , we are enab 

rst-rate character Herts Guardian, } 
insome de e from experience, Mr. 
ialied.” From the Aberdeen Journc 
sses and purses.” From the Daily T 
t pleasure i oi iting out a Ww 
can purchase od watch withor 

GOLD WATCHES py yrizontal Moveme 
time-keepers, 31. | dl. 15s., to l € 
Watches, nished movements, 6/. 6s., 8é. 8s., 104. 
10s., 122. 12s. » 40 guineas. 

SILVER Ww ATC HE Horiz yntal Movements, 
time-keepers, 2¢ 15s., to Sk Ss. 
Watches, highly # d movements, 
71, 10s,, 8d. 108., 102 10s , to 2 eas 

A Two Years’ Warranty ¢ 
paid, to Scotland. Ireland, 
Tecéipt of post-office or banke 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London 

Merchants, Shippers, and Watch Clube supplied Old Watches 
taken in Exchange. l 
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BLAIS GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
> Price ls. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one 6f the benefits which the 
chemistry has conferred upon mankind; for during the first twenty 
years of the present century to speak of a cure for thx \ 
sidered a romance; but now, the efficacy and safety 

1 ’ ted by unsolicited tes woul 





science of modern 
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229, Strand, London; and all M xe V tor 

PILL of HEAL 
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For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removing all obst 
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FOOD FOR II 
ROBINSON'S PATENT B an EY 
Minutes, t 
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‘THE sEST 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS. 
for making Superior Barley Water in F 








»btained the patronage of her Majesty and a y, | has 
become of general use to every cl: t it sa 
to stand unrivalle nut us, an 










d for Infants and Inva x 
licions Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups, 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROALS for more than 



















t v ve urs have been held constant ar 1 increasir 
as the purest farine of the oat, and as the best and most valuable 
preparation for making a pure and delicate Gruel, which forms a ligt 
and vutritious supper for the ilar recipe colds ar 
uenza, is of general nd rately with 





the Patent Barley, is ar t 
Prepared only by the Pat , ROBINS( 
Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, H 
t oprietors of Robinson's Patent 
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DR. DE JONGH’S 
BROWN COD LIVER 


after-taste, is adr 


LIGHT 

Entirely free from nauseous flavour and 

with speedy and uniform suc 

(ONS SUMPTION, BRONC HITIS, ‘ASTI IMA, 

GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES 

of the SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WAS! ¥ 

GENERA DEBILITY, and all SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 

Specially rewarded for its purity and efficacy by the Governments of 

um and the Netherlands, and expr 
Sanitary Police of Prussia. 
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Berlin, Jan. 23, 1851. 
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HES-POLIZEI PRAESIDIUM, l¥ ABTHEILUNG. 
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he in gh's Stamp and Signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE 
GENUINE, ) A BARFORD, and CO., sole British Consignees, 
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are the most extraordinary productions modern —Ilius- 
trated London New aly 19, 1851 

Post free, in cases, 3s. 9 und 6s. 6d. The money returned if not satis- 
factory.—Laboratory, 72, Hatton-garden. 
I AIR DYE.—The United Service, or Br itish 
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by Miss ¢ pelle, 69, Cast street. " ( 8 t 
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RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL ETTE! PA 
\\ YS MOC-M.z MIN LEV ER is 
y 1 by upwards of al ¢ r 
nin the curative 
AS I so often hurtful in # 8 
UY b x worn round the body, whi g 
ed by th and 
ay be ha 
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( AY s, being sent tothe Manu- 
ture wo, Site, “WHITE, Pic ndon 
rice of a Sin Truss, 16, 6d. | s. 6d. Postage, Is. 
¢ of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s, 8d 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. | 


| 
[i LAS TIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
&c.—The material of which these are made commen 

he Faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and COMPKESSIBLE, and 
nvention for giving efficient and permanent support in all 
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New BURLINGTON-8TREET, NOVEMBER. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
LIST OF IMPORTANT 


TO BE PUBLISHED DURING THE MONTHS 
OF NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


THE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 


HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, now first published. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F:S.A., 


now first Chronologically arranged, 8vo. volumes, with 
Portraits. 


And 


Price half-a-guinea each. To be completed in Eigit 
Volumes. 


Il. 
A NEW NOVEL. 
By SHIRLEY BROOKS, 
Author of ‘Aspen Court,” 


—_——— 


Ill, 


MONARCHS RETIRED 
FROM BUSINESS. 


By DR. DORAN, 
of “Lives of the Queens of England.” 


2ls. 


Author 
2 ‘vols. post 8vo. with Portraits, 


aware OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
By M. GUIZOT. 


V. 
A NEW NOVEL, 
By the Author of * Clara; 
2 vols. 


or Slave Life in Europe.” 


SYDNEY FIELDING: 


ved under tl 
IV. 


The Domestic History of a Gentleman who se1 
Reigns of George IV. and William 
2 vols. 


NATURAL RELIGI ON. 


By M. JULES SIMON 
ated by J. W. COLE. vith Prefoce 
by the Rev. J. B. MARSDEN, A.M., 
Author of “ The E 
Sma 


Trans! Sdited, wit! 


irly and Later Puritans,” 
ll 8yo0 


VII. 
MEMORIALS AND CORRESPONDENCI 


RIGHT HON. CHARLES 
JAMES F( 


d by the RIGHT HON, 
Fourth and cor 


~ 
K 
JL 


LORD JOHN ! 


LETTERS OF 
JAMES BOSWELI 
The Author of “The L of D 
Now first published from the Oy 


and IJ 


Justrations. 


X. 
LETTERS OF 
QUEEN HENRIETTA MAR 
Including her Private Correspondence with C) 
By Mrs. G. P. EVERETT GRE 
Author of “ Lives of the 


Post 8vo. 


Princesses of Eng] 


and,” 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlingt 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


WORKS, | 





| MEMOIRS. 


| CEY 


| The EDUCATION 


|'BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS. 


‘HISTORY 


| HISTORY of HERODOTUS. 





ALBEMARLE-STREET, November 1856. 
& 


Forthcoming dlorks. 


LIFE and OPINIONS of General SIR 
CHARLES NAPIER: chiefly derived from his Journals, 
Letters. and Familiar Correspondence. By his Brother, 
SIR WILLIAM NAPIER, K.C.B. Portraits. Vols I. and 
IL, post Svo. 


LETTERS from HEAD QUARTERS ; 
or, the Realities of the War in the Crimea. By an OFFICER 
of the STAFF. With Portrait of Lord Raglan, and Plans. 


2 vols. post 8vo, 

By SIR ROBERT PEEL. 
Second and Concluding Volume. Contents:—I. Forma- 
tion of the New Government, 1834-5; II. Repeal of the 
Corn Laws, 1845-6. Edited by EARL STANHOPE and 
the Right Hon. EDWARD CARDWELL. Post 8vo. 


DESCRIPTIVE ESSAYS: contributed 


to the Quarterly Review. By SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD, 


Bart. 2 vols. post vo. 
By SIR 


LON; Past and Present. 
Post 8vo. with an elaborate 


GEORGE BARROW, Bart. 
New Map. 

of CHARACTER; 
with Hints on Moral Training. By Mrs. ELLIS, Author 
of ** The Women of Englind.” Post 8vo. 


| A NARRATIVE of the GUNPOWDER 


PLOT. By DAVID JARDINE, Barrister-at-Law. Post 


SvOo. 
QUESTIONS on Dr. WM. SMITH’S 
HISTORY of GREECE. For the use of Schools and 
Post 8vo. 


Teachers. By the Rev. CHARLES BICKMURE. 
A 


New Edition, the most compact yet published, printed in 
a small but clear type, for the use of Travellers. Crown 
8vo. [Uniform with “* Murray's HanDBooKs.”] 


HISTORIC PEERAGE of ENGLAND. 
Being a New Edition of the “Synopsis of the Peerage.” 
By SIR HARRIS NICOLAS. Revised, corrected. 
continued to the Present Time. By WILLIAM COURT- 


HOPE, Somerset Herald. 8vo. 
CHRISTIAN 


of the 
By the Rev. J. C. 


D. 590 to a.D. 1123. 
8vo. 
A New 
English Version. Edited with copious Notes, &c , by the 
Rev. G RAWLINSON, assisted by Colonel SIR H. RAW- | 
LINSON and SIR J. G. WILKINSON. 4 vols, 8vo., Maps 
and IiJustrations. 


PLAIN SERMONS preached 
COUNTRY CONGREGATION. 


BLUNT, B.D. Post 8vo. 


CHURCH. From a 
ROBERTSON, M.A. 


to 
By the late Rev. J. J. 





and | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


BARRY CORNWALL. 
DRAMATIC SCENES AND OTHER 
POEMS. 

BY BARRY CORNWALL. 


Beautifully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, (In a few days. 


BROWNING. 
NEW POEM. 


AURORA LEIGH. 
In Nine Books. 
BY ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
In 1 vol. erown 8vo. [This day. 


TROLLOPE. 


THE GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE 
MEDICI. 
BY T. ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 10s, 6d. (This day. 
BROWNING. 
A New Edition, being the Fourth, of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S 
POEMS. 
With Numerous Additions. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. 18s. 
[This day. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, small 8vo. price 3s, 


EGYPT 
ITS CLIMATE, CHARACTER, AND. RESOURCES, AS A 
WINTER RESORT ; 
With an Appendix of Meteorological Notes. 
By A. HENRY RHIND, F.S.A., &e. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF LORENZO BENONI 
AND DOCTOR ANTONIO. 


THE PARAGREENS 
ON A 
VISIT TO THE PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
Feap. 8vo. price 4s. 
Illustrated by JOHN LEECH. 

[On Nov. 19. 
Edinburgh: THOMAS CONSTABLE and CO. London: 

HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO, 








Now ready, 


HISTORY of the SCOTCH and IRISH| THE RURAL ALMANAC, 


POOR LAW, 
People. 
Svo. 
NOTICES 
P AIN TERS: th 
B. CAV AL 
A SCHOOL 
with Chapters on 
DELL. Post &vo. We 
’s History of 


in connection with the Condition of the | 
By SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS, K.C.B. 2 vols. 


of 
; Lives and Works. 
"ASELLE, Post 8vo. 


HISTORY 
Literature and Art. 
odcuts. 
reece."’) 
STUDENT’S GIBBON ; being an 
of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 
Results of the Recent Commentators. 
LTH, LL.D. Post 8vo. Woodcuts. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS 
ENGLANI By LORD CAMPBELL. New and re- 
vised | n. Vol. I. crown 8vo. (To be published in 
10 Monthly Volumes.) 

cs Te ONE'S 
S *LAND. 


the Law. 


by J. A. CROWE 
Woodcuts. 

of ROME, 
by 
Smit! 

The 
Evitome 


inec rating the 
By WILLIAM 8S} 


COMMENTARIES 

A New Edition, adapted to 
By R. MALCOLM KERR, 
ter-at "4 vols. 8vo. 
ahi and Heri IL L; 


ary Verbs 


Two Chapters 


By SER EDMUND HEAD, 


HISTORY ANCIENT POTTERY. 
Egyptian. Asiatic, Greek, Roin an, Etruscan. and Celtic. 
By SAMUEL ] li, F.S.A. 2 vols. 8vo. Woodcuts, 

MODERN and MEDLEVAL POT- 
TERY and PORCELAIN. By JOSEPH MARRYATT and 
FANNY PALLISER, Second Edition, revised, with addi- 
tional Cl t and Woodcuts, 8vo. 

ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the 
CORINTHIAN with Critical Notes and Dissertations, 
&c. By the R ARTHUR P. STANLEY. New and re- 
vised Ed 

ST. PAUL’S 


SALONTANS, 


m, Svo. 
EPISTLES to the THES 
GALATIANS, ROMANS. With 
Critica 1d Dissertat JOWETT. 
New and revised Editi 


*4 ro 2 14), nrTa yy, “Albenrar le 


and 
By the Rev. B. 


1ons, 
n, 8vo. 


St. 
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| Edited by CHRISTOPHER IDLE, 


DEAN LID- | 
(Uniform with “ Dr. Wm. | 


Allustrated Calendar, 
FOR 

FARM, THE 
(THIRD YEAR). 
Author of “ Hints 
&e. 


And Sportsman's 


THE FIELD, THE 


FOR 


GARDEN, 

1857 

Esq., 
on Shooting and Fishing,” 

It contains 

TWELVE LARGE ENGRAVINGS, 

VIZ. : 

{nscdell. 

.» 7. Coleman. 

.. B. Herring. 

- ... Harrison Weir. 

Fishing Sketch ...... « C. H. Bracewell. 

The First Lesson ... . Harry Rall. 

Haymaking . Harrison Weir. 

Broxbourne— 7, 1. Wilson, 

Arctic Grouse 

Now then, Who's the } 

Portrait of Melbourne.. 

Henley Regutta ......ccccccccsseccceesererees 


BY THE FIRST ARTISTS OF THE DAY, 


An Interrupted Meal 
Flowers of the Year.......... 
A Gor d Sort for a Long Day 


The Last Swim.. 


The following are among the most useful contents of the 
Calendar relating to SporTInG, FARMING, GARDENING, RURAL 
AFFAIRS, 

Calendar for the including 
and Setting of the and Moon 
each Month in various par'sof the World, Consols, Average 
Prices of Grain and Butchers’ Meat, Hay and Straw, Hops, 
&c. ; Information required throughout the Year in reference 
to Sports, the Farm and the Garden, and various other 
miscellaneous m Valua' le Recipes tor Cooking and 

serving Game, Eau de Cologne, Curagoa, Waterproofing 

eserving Leather, &c.; Roy«i Birthdays, the Queen's 

hold, Her Majesty's Mini ters, Marketing Table, 

bie, Assessed ‘I lipses of the Sun and Moon, 

d all the informa- 

much besides which 
Country Howse. 
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2 to 5, Essex- 
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Sun 
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May 
hed at the Freup Oifice, Essex-ho 
street, Strand, Lendon. 
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Lonvon: Printe!d by JouN Crock FORD . of | 16, Oakley-square, Hamp- 
stead-road, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 

, Prince New Turnsti e, in the pa irish of St. Giles, Blooms- 

be ury, and publi the suid JOHN CROCKPORD, at 29, Essex-street, 


Strand, in the City of W estminster, on Saturday, November 15, 1856. 











